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6 Courbet in Dijon and 
Paris 1850-51 


So far I have discussed the nature of Courbet’s subject-matter, and implied a 
series of relations between the rural community as subject and as public. I have not 
pressed those implications further for a very simple reason. It seems to me that the 
three pictures of 1850 were designed for an urban audience, for Paris rather than 
Omans. The primary public which Courbet ‘had in mind’ (the indefiniteness of 
that phrase is useful at this point) was the public of the Salon. 

Buchon is clear about that, in his ironical way, when he defines the significance 
of Realism, the context in which its meaning will become clear: ‘this absolute Real- 
ism,’ he calls it, ‘which is henceforward as indispensable in painting as in politics, 
and which the good ladies of Ornans appreciate in advance, just as much as the 
Presse and the National will do at the next exhibition’. After the good ladies of 
Ornans, the opinions of Gautier and Prosper Haussard. It matters, of course, that 
the ladies of Ornans should be considered as in any way a public; to speak of them 
in the same breath as Gautier is in itself subtly offensive to Gautier and his readers; 
but nevertheless they are subordinate. It is the Salon that matters, in the last resort; 
it is there that pictures are bought and sold, and it is there that a mass public for 
painting exists. The exhibitions at Besançon and Dijon were in fact accidents, even 
if appropriate ones. They happened because the Salon was postponed, and that in 
turn was due to the political climate. The Government waited; the Salon opened, 
finally, on the last day but one of the year. 

I have already described what happened to Courbet’s pictures on their way to 
Paris: the gradual progress from enthusiasm to hostility. But the reasons for this 
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change of heart are still obscure. We cannot simply blame provincial naivety, an 
insensitivity to matters of ‘style’ in the Franche-Comté. It is certainly true that 
criticism in Paris was traditionally more ‘partial, passionate, political’, as Baudelaire 
put it in his Salon of 1846. But it is not true that the reaction to Courbet in Paris is 
explained by objections of an aesthetic kind: this type of objection, as we shall see, 
is strangely infrequent and perfunctory in 1851; it does not seem to be central to 
the critics’ concern. Neither is it true that the critics of Besancon were in some way 
incapable of the kind of criticism we meet in Paris. ; 

Courbet’s first critic, apart from Buchon, was a gentleman called R. Desbois 
who, on 17 June 1850, wrote a full-scale review of Courbet’s exhibition for the 
Besançon paper L’ Impartial de 1849. What is remarkable about that review is that 
it already contains all the elements of the Parisian reaction, but none of the Parisian 
critics’ savage uncertainty, none of their seemingly disproportionate anger. Desbois 
is critical, certainly. He understands the justification of Courbet’s Realism (and he 
uses the word itself) quite well, and he has his own objections to it. 


M. Courbet does exactly what he intends to do; he has seen ugliness and he has painted what 
he saw. This gentleman in a black dress-coat, whose nose, like that of Father Aubry, ‘aspires 
towards the tomb’: M. Courbet has shaken his hand. It’s true, horribly true. Is that sufficient 
excuse? No... we believe that in painting as in poetry it is necessary to discriminate.* 


Desbois goes further: he is the first to criticize Courbet for- making a new 
mannerism out of his search for reality. Courbet “falls into the very excess which he 
attacks in his enemies, and becomes mannered and schematic [ formulé] like them’. 
Like most of the Paris critics, he is indifferent to the question of the pictures’ 
enormous size; and like his Parisian counterparts he prefers the Stonebreakers to 
the Burial at Ornans, rejecting the ‘poetic’ and political interpretation of ‘our friend 
Buchon’, criticizing the faulty drawing and sketchy landscape, but in the end 
expressing real pleasure. “The colouring is true, and so is the sentiment; and the 
expression is as charming as the colour. This conscientious study will last, and our 
museum would be fortunate to possess it.’2 

These judgments are the stock-in-trade of the Salon critics. What is bizarre is 
Desbois’s good humour, the absence of anxiety or defensiveness. All this from a 
critic who is sensitive, in his way, to the social differences Courbet portrays: he : 
follows Buchon in identifying the gravedigger as ‘the type of the peasant’; he 
refers to gentlemen in habit noir; he is unique in seeing the figure of the priest as in 
some definite sense satirical (‘this little fat person with the gleaming pate and the , 
sensual pug-nose, who turns the pages of his book and thinks, in all probability, of 
the trout from the Loue which are waiting for him for supper — somewhere or other 
he exists’).3 Desbois is evidently a man of conventional political views — his account 
of the Stonebreakers proves that — and yet he fails to react, on a political level, to the 
pictures before him. l 

In the light of what followed in Paris, this seems to me something of a mystery. 
It suggests that the differences in the reaction to Courbet in 1850-51 are not a 
simple matter; that they may involve a whole complex of differences between town 
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and country — or more strictly between city and provincial market town. It suggests, 
perhaps, that Courbet’s art was not genuinely effective — and not meant to be ~ until 
it was seen by the public for which it was designed. For whatever else Courbet 
wanted from his audience in 1850, we can be sure it was not detachment, it was not 
this kind of easy-going reserve. He wanted his pictures to hurt ~ and hurt they did, 
in the city. 

Dijon is perhaps the most fascinating case of all; here, it seems, the pictures first 
began to meet real hostility. We have no criticism from Dijon except Buchon’s 
preview, and that fact itself is strange; in June 1850 the city had at least ten news- 
papers, and not a single one of them so much as mentioned Courbet’s exhibition 
(one or two, like the Union provinciale, gave very full coverage to artistic events in 
the town: but then, as the Procurer General reported in September 1850, it was a 
paper “devoted to the Government’). It was, I think, a deliberate silence: a silence 
which a few of the ultra-reactionary papers in Paris would ns as the best attitude 
to Courbet; the silence of outrage and disdain. 

The trouble with Dijon was that it was over-politicized - in de grip of factional 
struggle, absurdly sensitive to the least disturbance. Proudhon’s Voix du peuple had 
already singled it out as one of the strongholds of the ‘European Counter- 
Revolution’, and had reported in December 1849 that the Procurer General of 
Dijon had seized the Almanach du paysan and the Almanach du Nouveau-Monde - two - 
brochures which circulated freely in Paris.’ Perhaps the Dijon authorities were 
right to be cautious. There had been riots in the city in the previous May; there 
were attempts at forming an association d’ouvriers among the railway workers; in 
the town elections of May 1850 ‘the candidates of the most advanced Socialism’ 
were victorious.6 A detestable result, said the Procurer, which split the council into 
two equal factions. Worse still, the allegiance of the surrounding countryside was 
in doubt: 


The agricultural crisis still continues, the low price of cereals and wines is the ruin of farmers 
and vinegrowers, and quite a large number of farm rents are going unpaid. 

There has been no occasion for the political feelings of the rural population to come into 
the open, and it would be difficult to decide what they really are.7 


Only one thing was certain: ‘Every day these ignorant folk hear the incessant 
propaganda of the demagogues, and under its influence they let themselves be led 
astray — all the more easily because they are discontented, above all with the low 
prices for their crops and the stagnation of trade.’® There reigned in the countryside 
‘a sort of terror and a lively anxiety’; there was burning of ricks and woodlands, 
and fights between foresters and peasantry; and everywhere, or so the Procurer 
imagined, there was the Socialist press, sent free to the innkeepers, farmers, and 
small proprietors. 

The paper in which Courbet’s show was advertised was, needless to say, the 
Procurer General’s worst nightmare. Le Peuple, journal de la révolution sociale was 


the third metamorphosis of the far Left in Dijon; the two previous papers had 
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succumbed to fines and prison sentences. Its editors were ‘more violent:still’ than 
their predecessors; its first number was seized for infringing the press laws, and it 
lasted until September, when it had its last fling on the eve of the President’s visit.9 

In this situation, it seems that Courbet’s exhibition became too closely identified 
with a specific group and its politics. It was spurned by other sections of the Left 
as well as the Right; Le Socialiste de la Céte-d’Or ignored it, presumably because it 
smacked too much of the ‘ extremism’ of Le Peuple (which the paper Fees 
condemned in its editorials). 

But there may also have been other reasons, more profound and pervasive, to do 
with the nature of Dijon society.1° Dijon in 1850 was a city on the verge of indus- 
trialization. In 1847 the building of the railway station began and the local traders 
and industrialists demanded a Chamber of Commerce; in the 1850s they got it, 
and a Bank of France, and railways to Paris and across the Burgundy plains. With 
that movement outward went the breakdown of the old structure of the city, the 
old jigsaw of faubourgs, each with a distinct character of its own, and a population 
half-rural, half-urban, tending market gardens which stretched right into the heart 
of the town, providing the citizens with their chief source of food.?* That casual 
interpenetration of town and country was about to disappear: in the next decade 
factories would appear in the faubourgs; in 1852 the Dijon bourgeois were already 
dreaming, in typically utopian fashion, that their town would become ‘a great 
and immense city, a town of the first rank”.12 

In reality, trade and industry would come slowly, factories gradually replacing 
the tiny foundries and textile shops on the city outskirts, the chain stores and the 
central market edging out the small shopkeepers and the fairs in the faubourgs. But 
reality is not everything: there were stirrings in 1850 of an urban consciousness, an 
excitement (which was hardly present at all in Besançon) at the thought of a 
distinctly urban future.*3 

It was this situation — where a certain tension between urban and rural identity is 
apparent, where the presence of the country inside the town is no longer a simple, 


‘accepted matter of fact — which perhaps underlay the violence of Dijon politics. 


At any rate, Dijon reminds us of one fact essential to understanding the Parisian 
reaction to Courbet. It tells us that cities evolve in a complex and ambiguous 
way; that men assert an urban identity — call themselves, decisively, citizens or 
bourgeois — often against the facts. They make sharp distinctions where in fact the 
edges are blurred; they conceive of the city as separate from the countryside; they 
conceive of the countryside as different in every way from the city. They find it 
offensive and dangerous to be told, or shown, the way in which town and country 
touch, interpenetrate, have classes and institutions in common, imitate each other. 
Their identity depends on the difference. To be bourgeois, they need a vague but 
vivid idea of the world they have lost or rejected. They need an image of rural 
society, in a way the countryman or the small-town dweller does not. And if they 
are faced with an image which contradicts these preconceptions, they are liable to 
be perplexed and wounded in ways they do not themselves fully understand. This, 
I a was what happened in 1851. 
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34 THÉODORE CHASSÉRIAU 
Arab Horsemen Carrying away Their Dead 
1850 


35 JEAN-LÉON GÉRÔME 
Greek Interior 
1850 


36 CHARLES-LOUIS MULLER 
Roll-call of the Last Victims of the Terror 
c. 1850 








37 Gustave Courset Ladies of the Village 1851 


38 CAMILLE PISSARRO Portrait of Cézanne 1874 


Courbet was, in a third ‘advertisement’, introduced to Paris before the Salon 
opened. On 21 September, Champfleury wrote a review of the Dijon show in 
L’Ordre, a Parisian newspaper whose name explains its politics. Whether he had 
seen the Burial or the Stonebreakers at all at this date is doubtful — he had certainly 
not gone to Dijon.*4 His review is short on visual detail; almost a fantasy of what 
Courbet’s pictures should look like, rather than a description of how they looked in 
fact. But the terms of Champfleury’s imaginings are important in themselves. To 
him, Courbet is the new Géricault, imitating the travelling show of The Raft of the 
Medusa; even more important, he is Baudelaire’s painter. 


It is not yet time to say what impression these pictures will make — these scenes of domestic 
life, large as history paintings, where the author has not flinched from painting a full-length 
portrait of the modern bourgeoisie with its well-brushed provincial costume. The age of 
plumes has gone, and many pine for the costumes of Van Dyck; but M. Courbet has under- 
stood that painting must not deceive future centuries about the way we dressed. 

‘But all the same has not this much-abused garb its own beauty and its own native charm? - 
Is it not the necessary garb of our suffering age, which wears the symbol of perpetual mourn- 
ing even upon its thin black shoulders? Note, too, that the dress-coat and the frock-coat not 
only possess their political beauty, which is an expression of universal equality, but also their 
poetic beauty, which is an expression of the public soul -an immense cortège of undertakers’ 
mutes (mutes in love, political mutes, bourgeois mutes). We are each of us celebrating some 
_ funeral.’ [Baudelaire] | 

The painter from Ornans has understood completely the ideas of a rare and curious book 
(the Salon of 1846 by M. Baudelaire).:5 


Champfleury saw immediately that the Burial at Ornans was a portrait of the 
bourgeoisie; he saw at once its specifically urban significance. What he did was 
write an introduction — provocative, quizzical — for the bourgeois of Paris, as a 
companion-piece to Buchon’s address to ‘the artists, the idlers, and, above all, the 
common people’ of Dijon. 

He put the painting in an urban context: he imac the mian from the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Denis in front of the Burial, seeing himself in its great cracked mirror, 
standing at the graveside in his cravat and polished boots. The haberdasher consults - : 
his catalogue, and discovers that this is not Paris but a place called, incorrectly, - 

‘Ornus’. But he hardly believes what he reads; he looks up at the paining again 
and sees himself, ‘celebrating some funeral’. 16 

In other words, these pictures have a specific iconography for a city audience: 

they have a different resonance, different meanings, once they get to Paris. Burial, 
_for instance, was a matter of very special significance to Parisians. As one hack 


playwright put it: 


Il en coûte bien cher pour mourir à Paris. 
Et les enterrements, Monsieur, sont hors de prix.17 


The bare statistics support the wretched couplet: between 1839 and 1847 an average 
of 78°6 per cent of Parisians were buried in the common grave, unable to afford the 
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dignity of a grave of their own.'® Burial had become, in the spreading acres of 
Pére-Lachaise and the Cimetiére du Nord, a distinctive and central bourgeois 
institution; mimicking the pomp of an aristocratic past, but a pomp become 
private, competitive, almost at times a matter of speculation. No novel was 
complete, it seems, without its scene at the funeral. In Les Oies de Noél the usurer 
is given typical treatment: 


Two days later the funeral of old man Blaizot took place, and a large part of the town was 
present; more sightseers than mourners. Men of affairs consoled themselves for the death of 
a good client with the thought that trouble over the fat inheritance would lead to endless 
trials and litigation — and they would take the best part of the estate.19 


Compare the sad funeral of Dambreuse in Flaubert’s L’Education sentimentale, which 
is set in February 1851; or Flaubert’s own cry, in a letter written the next year: 


I have to go to Rouen for a funeral: what a chore! It is not the funeral that makes me sad, 
but the sight of all the bourgeois who'll be there.2° 


A saddening sight, and one which could move to anger. For the working class 
attached great importance to the rite of burial, and there are plenty of signs that 
they resented the way it had become a bourgeois privilege. Pamphleteers attacked 
the speculators and the rising costs of a funeral; and Catholic newspapers deplored 
the fact that the Socialists often turned funerals into political demonstrations. 
And when, as happened rather often, the clergy refused the comforts of religion to 
a man who had not received extreme unction, or whose coffin bore the emblems 
of a guild or a craft fraternity, there could be riots and disturbances. On one 
occasion in Paris the people celebrated mass without the priest; in Dijon in 1850 
the friends of the deceased waited for the funeral of a local worthy, and broke it up 
with shouts ‘against the clergy and even against the dead man’s memory, since he 
had made the mistake of being rich’.2? 

As for the crowds who prayed each Sunday before the common grave at Pére- 
Lachaise, one interpreted their feelings according to one’s politics. The Journal des 
débats congratulated the crowd on its family loyalty and resistance to Socialist 
doctrine; the Démocratie pacifique did not agree. | 


To prove its case, the newspaper of the reactionaries would have to prove that they were not 
Socialists, these proletarians who went in thousands to pray at the foot of the cemetery’s 
main cross — praying in memory of parents who died too poor to obtain a grave to themselves. 
We can assure the Débats that these poor folk were not reactionaries. And we have seen the 
enemies of Socialism, men and women in elegant outfits — they were not praying beside the 
common ditch nor beside the private graves, they were parading in the alleys of Pére- 
Lachaise as if they were walking in the Tuileries.23 


Thus burial took on barbed and complex meanings; it became an institution, a 
privilege, a matter for envy and dispute. This was, as it were, the second context 
of the Burial at Ornans, the implications it gained in the city. They were not its 
meaning, exactly; but they were not meanings it could wholly escape. And 
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Champfleury, with his eager identification of the ceremony as ‘bourgeois’, only 
helped the confusion of town and country, only reinforced the basic unease. 

The last stage of this process was Courbet’s picture of urban life pure and simple. 
He began the canvas of Firemen Going to a Fire [16, 17] some time in 1850, soon after 
his return to Paris: it was under way before the Salon began, and one critic 
mentioned, incorrectly, that it had been commissioned by the State for 6,000 
francs.24 Why it was never finished is not clear. Tradition has it that the coup d’état 
intervened; but Courbet rarely took a year to block in a picture, even on as vast a 
scale as this. It seems to me the difficulties were internal, that the Firemen is a failure 
rather than a misfortune. And perhaps the state of the canvas, with its figures no 
more than blocked in over a thick ground of black and mid-brown and grey —a 
ground which shifts in colour, through a narrow range, over the whole picture 
surface — is in the end appropriate to the matter-portrayed. Courbet never did paint 
the epic of modern life in the city; this was his one and only try, begun, one feels, asan 
immediate sequel to the three pictures of 1850. It is as if in this picture the matter of 
city life remained too denseand alien and complex to be articulated in the same way 
as the Burial at Ornans. Once again he chose a subject where blackness dominated, 
where face and form would be shaped — almost carved — from that anonymous 
material. Only here the equilibrium of the Burial — the final substance of the 
individual bodies, the vividness of the faces against the black ground — was never 
achieved. What the Firemen tells us, as do many unfinished pictures, is the kind of 
effort involved in that final articulation, the solutions which the artist had to avoid. 
There is still visible in many of the poses and gestures — say, of the two main figures 
pointing the way — a curious insubstantiality, a weightlessness. And that was the 
quality which Courbet, above all artists, wished to avoid. 

For his model, Courbet has moved from Van der Helst to Rembrandt: he has 
attempted his own version of the Night Watch [14].25 That is the source of the 
pointing fire-officer and the workman beside him — they are Courbet’s Captain 
Cocq and first lieutenant, and the firemen are the new militia. The Night Watch 
isthe starting point of the picture’s general arrangementand tonality, its dark setting 
and gleaming golds; and, in particular, it is the source of the strange figure of the 
boy in the centre, half running, half falling towards us, one hand thrown up tocatch > 
the light. Heis Courbet’s version of the uncanny racing dwarf at the left of the Night 
Watch, though the hand is painted as Hals would have doneit (andas Courbet himself 
had done in the portrait of Baudelaire). There are other borrowings: from Daumier, 
perhaps, in the woman and child at the left, and the boy at her side peering in 
profile at the firemen; from his own pictures, certainly, in the bearded face which 
is caught by the light between the heads of officer and workman, and the con- 
stricted pose of the young fireman at the centre, pushing the cart ~ he seems close 
to the younger stonebreaker, swivelled towards us but still baulked and bowed 
down by physical effort.26 

The sources are more transparent, and so is the intention: to give us some kind 
of comprehensive view of Paris, a repertoire of classes and types. On one side the 
woman of the people in a russet, sleeveless dress and with a child at her bosom; on 
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the other, a bourgeois lady on the arm of her husband, swathed in a great grey 

shawl, her acidulous profile emerging from a grey bonnet embroidered with red 

flowers. In the middle of the action, the officer is put next to the workman in peaked 

` cap and blue-grey smock; between them is the impassive, abstracted face of the 

dandy ina silk hat. And finally the faces of the younger, beardless firemen; already, 

in their half-finished state, sullen and funereal, eyes veiled or averted, the urban 

counterparts of the Stonebreakers. At this early stage of the picture Courbet is still 

visibly organizing these elements: he has pulled Rembrandt’s varied groups of 
figures into a single line across the canvas; he has, except for the falling boy who 
carves a space around him at the centre, disposed of Rembrandt’s vivid spatial 

clues: the officer’s pointing hand no longer casts a shadow on his. companion’s 

coat; the hauling-bars, the cart and its wheels push back in contradictory directions. 

He has lit the scene from several sources, and once again refused to unify the picture 

by a strong, consistent pattern of light and shade. In a word, he is moving towards 

the kind of organization we have already seen in the Burial or the Return from the 

Fair; another procession, organized but disparate, in which the elements of a situa- 

tion, but not its significance, are laid out for our inspection. 

The Firemen is not of course a finished picture, or a successful one. It testifies to 
Courbet’s energy, to the work involved in Realism of the kind he wanted. It 
shows what failure would involve: a certain stiffness in social ‘arrangement’; 
gestures which are conventional rather than awkward; individual forms 
smothered by the anonymous ground, an inability to extricate the particular from 
the general. 


‘The Salon of 1851’, said the poet Théodore de Banville on 9 January, ‘will be a 
date in the history of the arts.’27 It would mark the victory of ‘the feeling or at 
. least the search for truth’. Most critics knew that for better or worse the Salon 
was political, and that it saw the birth of a new kind of Realism. “We are ready to 
applaud’, said Prosper Haussard, ‘the formation ofa school of painters of the people, 
of which MM. Courbet, Fr. Millet and Jeanron may be the chiefs.’28 Add to those 
names the revolutionary canvases of Leleux, the Barricade of Meissonier, Bonvin’s 
School for Orphan Girls, The Fire by Antigna, the First Work after the Insurrection by 
Lacoste, the canvases of Pils, and the Carnage of Préault, which was shown for the 
second time in the Salon that year — and you have the contours of the Realist 
‘school’, as the critics understood it. 

That school had existed all through the 1840s, but everyone agreed that in 1850 
it had taken on a new form. It had become more ambitious, taken its subjects from 
more modern and less picturesque sources, painted bigger, adopted a certain political 
stance. Haussard exaggerated when he said ‘these great canvases, done to provoke 
the eye, aim at painting the people - they aim to teach the people, by example, of its 
own life, and to teach society by the spectacle of the suffering and the disinherited 
within it’.29 The school had no such shared aim, no such coherence, and other 
critics would point out the differences. What, after all, had the School for Orphan 
Girls to do with the Burial at Ornans? Both in a sense were paintings of religion, but 
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the first was gentle, sentimental, a favourite with the critics and the public; and the 
second was a provocation. But in spite of this people talked of Realism, of L’Ecole 
Socialiste; and Courbet was not the only target for attack. For a critic like Rochéry, 
Leleux was far worse than Courbet, for he degraded the worker and the revolution 
in one; all in all, Leleux got as bad a press as Courbet, though not so much cover- 
age.3° And poor Préault found himself once again the butt of critical wrath, for a 
sculpture done sixteen years before: ‘Statuary, like painting, possesses a Socialist 
genre.’ 3! 

It was a political exhibition. The Salon Carré was filled with huge lessons in the 
history of the French Revolution: Vinchon’s Volunteers Enlisting, Philipotteaux’s 
Last Dinner of the Girondins, and the favourite, Muller’s Roll-call of the Last Victims 
of the Terror [36]. All preached the horrors of revolution and the necessity of 
moderation: Muller, following Alfred de Vigny’s Stello, added the poet André 
Chenier as his central victim, and ‘corrected’ Vigny’s ragged melodrama by adding 
- as a kind of cage for his swooning aristocrats — a stiff, sequential, academic 
composition. Horace Vernet exhibited an equestrian portrait of Louis-Napoleon, 
and the shops were selling engravings of his latest major work, Two Scourges of 
the Nineteenth Century, Socialism and Cholera, in which, at the foot of the guillotine, 
Cholera plays a flute carved from a dead man’s bone, and Socialism, ‘represented 
by Death’, reads a copy of Proudhon’s newspaper.32 

It was not surprising, in such a righteous atmosphere, that the néo-Grecs had a 
bad year. The most unpopular picture inthe Salon— officially at least was Gérdme’s 
Greek Interior [35]: the critics agreed that it should be removed from the sight of 
women and children.33 (Times changed very quickly; a few years later photographs 
of the picture were selling like hot cakes.) The interior in question is a brothel; the 
ladies in the foreground are displaying their wares, and various clients enjoy their 
post-coital calm. As usual with Gérôme, the eroticism is odd because it is organized: 
the broad, definite contours of the whores are put against a tessellated background, 
a criss-cross of verticals and diagonals in the surrounding decor. The multi-coloured 
interior may derive from a picture by Ingres, Antiochus and Stratonice, but Gérôme 
has made it hard and glossy, in his own fashion. The decor confirms the stasis, the 
enclosure of the subject; the design echoes but does not duplicate the languor of 
the people in the foreground. All these things are shrewdly calculated, and the 
picture itself seems to me successful; but it was not, that year, a picture for the 
times. : 

The heroes of the Salon, for the enlightened critics of the avant-garde, were 
Delacroix and Chassériau. Delacroix because he remained ‘the greatest colourist, 
the greatest dramatist, the most passionate, the most inspired and the most in- 
dividual master of our age’. (That was Banville’s verdict, in spite of the fact that his 
own verse was cold, discreet, Parnassian.) And Chassériau, because he seemed on 
the point of transforming Delacroix’s style and subject-matter, on the point of 
inheriting rather than imitating Delacroix’s world. In his great work in the Salon 
that year, the Arab Horsemen Carrying away their Dead [34], he painted a kind of 
index to Delacroix, gathering Delacroix’s poses and characters into one complex 
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group ~ making the transitions from figure to figure fluid and continuous, resolving 
the tensions of gesture which Delacroix usually left as they were, in isolation. (In-a 
curious way it anticipates the Lion Hunt,which Delacroix painted three years later.) 
It was the form of classicism appropriate to 1851; ‘living Greek art’, one Socialist 
critic called it.34 (Two years later, when the Empire had replaced the Republic, 
Géréme’s version of the classics came back in favour; and Chassériau painted his 
own Greek — or rather, Roman - interior: his half-naked ladies waiting in the 
Tepidarium. And the Arab Horsemen never had a sequel: once the Empire arrived, 
his relation to Delacroix became gradually, fatally, more bland and careless.) 

As for Courbet, the nine pictures he sent to the Salon were, I think, carefully 
chosen. They make up a sequence, almost a code, in which each picture confirms 
or contradicts the next. Besides the three paintings of rural life, he sent the old 
Bohemian image of himself, Man with Pipe, and three other portraits. The first, in 
the manner of Rembrandt, 35 was of his friend and patron Francis Wey; the second, 
in the Spanish manner,3® was of Jean Journet; and the third was of Hector Berlioz 
[26], the Romantic maestro, gloomy and withdrawn, his eyes all but obliterated by 
shadow, an image he himself rejected. The portraits alone were strange enough, as 
a trio: respectable Republican, outlandish Bohemian, and disillusioned enfant 
terrible. Several critics hinted at the disparity among the three. They came from 
incompatible worlds. Lastly, he showed two landscapes, a View of the Ruins of the 
Château de Scey-en-Varais, and the Banks of the Loue, on the road to Maisières: 
enough to stake Courbet’s claim as a painter of landscape, not enough to allow the 
critics the option of calling him a landscapist who had attempted too much. 

Courbet’s landscape style was in fact an integral part of his Realism. Its failure, 
for it seems to me the weakest part of Courbet’s art, is almost necessary to the figure 
paintings’ success. It is as if he split his art in two, and made landscape the absolute 
antithesis of his paintings of the human world. He made it a world from which 
human beings, and even for the most part the traces of human industry and trans- 
action, were essentially absent. He adopted the new myths of solitude, the Romantic 
view of landscape. And in the process he rejected the most fertile tradition in 
landscape painting — its essential theme, in the hands of the French and Dutch 
masters of the seventeenth century — the record of a human presence, the painting 
of landscapes thick with the remains of a human past, landscape created by man, in 
fact as well as on canvas, dragged from the sea, drained, enclosed, cultivated; a 
landscape on which wilderness and solitude merely encroach, as reminders of the 
efforts men make to end them both. 

Courbet’s landscapes very quickly become imprisoned within a formula. They 
are, typically, close-up views of a dense, continuous surface of rock and trees; for 
the most part a surface which rises vertically, parallel to the picture plane. Recession 
into a far distance is relatively rare, and where it appears it is perfunctorily handled. 
The sky is all but absent, pushed above a high horizon line; except, that is, in the 
series of seascapes, which stand apart in quality from the rest, as if here the myth 
of solitude — just because it found its most perfect and explicit form — released the 
painter’s energies. What is lacking > except in these seascapes — is Courbet’s urge to 
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represent, in his ‘earnest, empirical’ fashion,37 the particular surface and gravity of 
the things before him, their individual nature as well as the matter they share. In 
the landscapes — and this is in direct and limiting contrast to the greatest figure 
paintings — individual shapes and surfaces and weights tend to recede into the thick 
paste of paint. The palette knife takes over, the things themselves are lost. Foliage 
and cliff-face blur into a froth of pigment, indefinite without being in any effective 
sense ambiguous, since the paint is never precise enough to invite any one reading, 
or even suggest finite alternatives. 

But all this came later. In 1851 landscape was still a subordinate part of Courbet’s 
Realism. The landscapes for the Salon repeated the backdrops of the Burial and the 
Stonebreakers: simplified and sombre, hemming in the human world and pressing 
it closer to the picture surface. In the Ladies of the-Village [37], painted laterin 1851, 
Courbet went one step further: he painted a landscape with all the disjointed 
gravity of his figure style, and for once he put a human transaction — a cash trans- 
action, to be precise - awkwardly against it. He gave an equal weight to the cattle, 
the cliffs, the turf, and foliage, painting them all in close-up; and he masked the 
distances involved, between the barking dog and the cattle, or between the figures 
and the cliffs behind. (This curious evenness of focus was something Courbet 
worked hard to achieve. We have a preliminary oil sketch in which the figures are 
still dwarfed by the landscape, and the space between people, cattle, and cliffs is 
perfectly easy to read. There is even a graceful tree in the centre, to separate the 
ladies from their background.) 

The Ladies of the Village was Courbet’s final picture before the coup d'état. It is 
almost the first of his paintings to show us figures in a landscape, and make the two 
parts match, or even clash (the previous example was the Peasants of Flagey). And 
it is almost the last. When he tried again in the Bather of 1853, the result was 
farcical; though perhaps by then farce was what Courbet intended. By the time of 
The Studio, he puts a landscape on his easel which has many of the limitations I have 
outlined. And the skyline of the Peasants of Flagey, which originally hung on the 
back wall of the studio, was painted out. After a century it looms through the paint 
again. 


The critical reaction in 1851 was far more equivocal and uncertain than tradition 
has it. There was a wide spectrum of reactions to Courbet, from admiration to out- 
rage, and even the attitudes of hostility (which did predominate) were most often 
marked by reservations, genuine. puzzlement, distress, and an obvious effort to 
understand the incomprehensible. These things cannot be quantified, but for those 
who like figures I judged the overall reaction of eight critics to be one of outright 
fury; of eighteen to be unmistakable hostility; of five to be criticism without ran- 
cour; of seven to be some kind of equivocation, mixing criticism with praise and 
not opting definitely for either (of these seven, three are critics for Besançon 
newspapers); of four to be guarded, or in one case merely fashionable, sympathy; 
and of three only to be outright admiration: and these three are Buchon, Champ- 
fleury, and Sabatier-Ungher, the Fourierist. Some critics changed their attitude 
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from month to month: when A. de la Fizelière wrote his ‘Salon’ in Le Siècle, he was 
firmly critical of Courbet, when he wrote his more studied opinions in a Salon 
booklet.he opted for sympathy; Gautier took Courbet to task in his ‘Salon’ in La 
Presse, but in L’ Artiste in May he thought that Courbet should have been awarded a 
first-class medal. — 2 

One thing is certain: in official circles Courbet’s exhibit caused embarrassment 
and distress. He could not be excluded from the Salon, since he had been a medallist 
in 1849; but the critic Ferry was probably right when he stated that the Burial 
would never have been shown but for Courbet’s privileged status. Inside the ` 
hanging committee a rearguard action was fought; if Courbet had to be in the 
exhibition at all, then at least his canvases would be removed from the Salon Carré 
and taken to the obscurity of the upper storey. In the end the Burial alone was saved 
from this fate; it was merely moved upwards to the cornice, where it would at last 
gain more than its share of chiaroscuro. We have no record of the battle within the 
jury, though Léon Cogniet’s explanation of his decision to keep the Burial down- 
stairs indicates how sharp the controversy had been: 


As all M. Courbet’s pictures were supposed to be taken upstairs, we thought we could keep 
one of them in the Salon Carré — the one which was most useful to the arrangement of the 
gallery, and the one which had been most particularly the centre of a sharp controversy 
among the public, the artists, and in particular the jury.3® 


The removal upstairs had been passed by one vote, with several abstentions 
and considerable confusion. When we remember that the jury included ultra- 
conservatives like Picot, Abel de Pujol, and Horace Vernet, alongside Decamps, 
Delacroix, Corot, Théodore Rousseau and the landscape painter Frangais, we can 
guess at the lines of division. At the official level, Courbet seems to have survived 
by the skin of his teeth. 

The strangest development between September 1850, when Chamipfleury wrote 
his preview in L’ Ordre, and February 1851, when he wrote his ‘Salon’, is the appear- 
ance of a Socialist interpretation of Courbet. By February one of Champfleury’s 
main concerns is to defend Courbet against this interpretation, to argue that his 
pictures had no such specific intention. Yet most of the critics operated in the light 
of a Socialist reading of Courbet: Enault called him the Proudhon of painting; 
Desplaces headed his discussion ‘M. Courbet et l’art socialiste”; Peisse put it more 
strongly: ` 


His painting is an engine of revolution. . . . It is even said, to make us more terrified still, that 
this new art is the legitimate child of the Republic; that it is the product and manifestation 
of the democratic and popular genius. In M. Courbet art makes itself part of the people.39 


And the terms of this indictment — the half-contemptuous, half-alarmed statement 
that ‘it is said that M. Courbet is a Socialist, and that he does Socialist painting’ 40 
formed a refrain to criticism from Right, Left, and Centre.4! 

But the difficulty is to explain where this Socialist interpretation came from. 
Only three critics in 1851 framed any sort of political apologia for Courbet: 
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Sabatier-Ungher, who called Courbet’s art ‘democratic’ and who stressed the idea 
that his art was ‘popular’, for and of the people;42 A. Léon Noël, in La Semaine, 
who praised Courbet for having realized that it was time for art to ‘go plebeian, in 
other words become conscientious, grave, simple and natural’, and who proposed 
that Courbet was the legitimate son of 1848; P. Petroz in the Socialist paper Le. 
Vote universel, who described him as the painter of modern life and welcomed ‘this 
eminently just and revolutionary idea’. But in the case of Noél and Petroz these are 
asides, preliminaries to reviews which criticize Courbet for false naivety, vulgarity 
of subject-matter, or carelessness of composition. These three reviews are scarcely 
enough to explain the way in which the Socialist interpretation appears, by the 
beginning of February, as something fully-fledged, commonplace: a bogey to 
which critic after critic refers, but which is formulated by no one except Sabatier- 
Ungher. (And of course by Buchon. But who knew of his advertisements in Paris? 
Champfleury perhaps did, though he never mentioned them in his subsequent 
memoirs of Realism; probably no one else.) 

The answer seems to be that this Socialist reading arose on the edges of the world 
of criticism, beyond the pale of civilized society. Jules Vallés gives us precious testi- 
mony here, when he remembers his own reaction to the Salon of 1851: 


It was, I believe, in 1850. We were walking, a few friends and I (the oldest must have been 
eighteen), through the galleries of the Exhibition. All at once we stopped in front of a canvas 
which, in the catalogue, was called the Stonebreakers, and which was signed in red letters: 
G. COURBET. 

Our emotion was profound. 

We were all enthusiasts. It was the time when heads were brim-full of ideas! We had a 
deep-rooted respect for everything that suffered or was defeated, and we asked the new art to 
play its part in the triumph of justice and truth. 


In other words, it was an opinion which grew in the Salon itself, or in the studios, 
rather than in the press. And when we examine the critics’ conception of Courbet’s . 
public, we shall confirm Vallés’s reminiscences. What the critics feared was 
precisely the irruption of a new public, not amenable to their own civilized and 
responsible instructions. It was this public which made Courbet’s art political. 

Taking the forty voices of 1851 together, the overall impression is of monotony, 
sameness, in what is said. True enough, approval or dislike of Courbet corres- 
ponds very roughly to the critic’s place on the political spectrum. The Legitimists 
stand out from the rest by the sheer violence of their reaction: in L’Opinion 
publique, Alphonse de Calonne refused to discuss ‘the arrogant daub signed 
with the name of Courbet” (T orgueilleux charbonnage signé Courbet”); in the Gazette 
de France, Thénotignored Courbet completely. And the reasons for the Legitimist 
response are sufficiently clear — they of all parties had depended throughout the 
1830s and 1840s on a myth of the countryside, a call for the aristocracy to return 
to their lands and cement a new unity of the classes.44 They of all parties would find 
Courbet’s imagery political anathema. 

As for the reviewers of the Left, they were clearly more reluctant to criticize. 
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They provided one or two of Courbet’s best apologists, but they also provided 
critics; men like Petroz, Rochéry, Desbarolles, or Haussard, who came to praise 
and stayed to blame. And some of Courbet’s admirers were certainly not men of 
radical convictions: Méry, who wrote witty, lightweight chatter for La Mode; 
Fizelière, who decided that Courbet was a pictorial George Sand; even SR 
fleury himself. 

What matters is the themes and uncertainties which the critics share. (Just as 
they share to a certain extent a class identity, many of them on the fringes of the 
old or Napoleonic aristocracy, members of the ‘liberal professions’. Eleven of the | 
critics carried the aristocratic or pseudo-aristocratic prefix ‘de’. The rest were 
impeccably bourgeois, except those who were dilettante landowners like Sabatier- 
Ungher.) What matters is the curious repetitive rhythm of ‘Salon’ after ‘Salon’, 
the common structure of likes and dislikes, the agreed language in which the 
objections are framed, the sequence of images through which the critics move, as 
in a dream, or more properly a nightmare. We are dealing here with something 
like a myth — a story with a certain symbolic significance, which each member of 
the tribe inherits, and which he infuses with new meaning not by radical invention, 
not by new characters and new conventions, but by modifications of detail, in- 
sinuating the essential into the edges and connecting links of his discourse; changing 
the texture of the story by adding the irrelevant reference, or altering, very slightly, 
the texture of the language. | 

The critics of 1851 inherit a language of criticism and a structure of judgment 
which had dealt, year after year, with the disagreeable innovation or the ‘improper” 
in style or subject-matter. By and large the critics use what they inherit. They have 
a notion that the size of a picture should correspond to the historical dignity of its 
subject-matter. They know that modern life is a dangerous subject for a painter; 
they object to triviality or vulgarity in Courbet’s choice of human types; they 
repeat the belief that more and more artists deliberately prefer the ugly. They 
criticize the lack of elaborate composition with a clear dramatic focus, and they 
deplore the absence of chiaroscuro. They mention the ideal, and they say that 
Realism avoids the distinctive task of art, its transformation of the actual world 
and its selection of a better. 

All these elements put in an appearance in 1851. But some of them, curiously, 
are fading from the critics’ vocabulary, becoming the merest gesture towards 
criticism. The issue of size was all but dead, save for a few critics of the extreme 
Right. Only six critics frame a specific objection in these terms; another eight 
declare themselves actually in favour, or deliberately neutral; the rest do not even 
discuss the matter.45 The word ‘ideal’ is out of favour. Delécluze can use it, with all 
the old confidence of the school of David, and it crops up in the criticism of the 
Left in Rochéry’s ‘Salon’. But these are rare incidents, and the concept itself seems 
to be in abeyance. Realism as such is widely accepted; it is Courbet’s peculiar 
version of it that rouses the critics’ fury. ` 

More strangely, criticisms of a specifically stylistic kind — attacks on the flatness 
and monotony of the forms in the Burial, objections to the sombre colour and the 
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dull light, the lack of shadow and relief — are relatively rare in 1851. This is true 
even in terms of numbers: only thirteen writers framed any criticism in these terms, 
and one critic, Desbarolles of the Courrier frangais, actually defended Courbet’s 
composition in terms of the conventional requirements.46 But it is clearer still in 
what is actually said, the perfunctory way in which the criticisms are put forward, 
the air of an actor stumbling half-heartedly through a stale script. 

There are exceptions to this. Haussard in Le National rises to a certain kind of mis- 


guided eloquence, and links his critique of Courbet’s composition to his previous 
critique of subject-matter: 


The mixture of degradation and prodigious eccentricity in Courbet’s idea even affects his 
execution. The arrangement of lines seems calculated to break every rule and produce the 
maximum possible pictorial ugliness: figures in a line or back to back, groups which are 
incoherent or contradictory, a heaping-up rather than a building up of masses, continual 
discords instead of harmony — nothing is left out. 


The painting is thus in unison with the subject-matter. 

The overall effect is either a grey and dirty monotony or a kind of crude illumination. Yet 
what is needed to save scenes and types like these is either the vigorous conflicts and bright 
tints of Caravaggio, or the magic, all-enveloping chiaroscuro of Rembrandt.47 


This is writing which at least believes in, and argues, its own distaste. For most of 
the other critics ~ that is, the minority that bother at all — the question of style is 
dismissed in a weary phrase or two: ‘he does not compose, and lacks unity’, ‘M. 
Courbet’s pictures have no light and shade, and have an extremely flat appearance’, 
‘groups which are incoherent and piled on top of each other’, ‘all the figures are 
just slapped down on the canvas’.48 Even Delécluze, the last spokesman of neo- 
classical ‘style’, is reduced to a single sentence: ‘As to art [the very phrase suggests 
how incidental this type of consideration is felt to be in the case of Courbet], not 
only is there no shadow in this composition but it is clear that the painter has quite 
deliberately refrained from putting any in; he has affected an ignorance and 
simplicity which he is far from possessing in fact.’ 49 
The issue.of style led the critics back, immediately, to their primary concern: 
Courbet’s attitudes, both to his audience and to the things he paints. To describe 
those attitudes, they used the language that came to hand. Almost all of them talked 
of ‘the ugly’ or of “deliberate ugliness’ (‘un parti-pris du laid’), or even of Courbet 
as a ‘mannerist of ugliness’ ;5° just as many objected to the ‘vulgarity of the types’, 
‘the pursuit of the ignoble’, ‘trivial figures’, 31 the bizarre, the grotesque. 
Nothing issimpler than to enumerate the phrases, the colourful variants ona single, 
‘disgusted theme; but nothing is more difficult than to discover what the phrases 
meant. The words themselves hardly help us: they are hold-alls of meaning; they 
refer to everything and nothing. ‘Ugliness could and did mean all things to all men 
in the mid-nineteenth century: it had been used against Couture’s Romans of the 
Decadence in 1847; it was employed against Chassériau’s Two Sisters in the Salon of 
1843, when Arséne Houssaye accused the artist of ‘a deliberate commitment to 
ugliness’.s? It was the term which greeted any aberration, however slight, from the 
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norms of a critic’s good taste. We want to know what exactly it signified in 1851, 
and why it was accompanied by such rage or perplexity. (The anger does not 
necessarily attach to the angry words: ‘ugliness’ is in some cases an automatic label, 
a cool incident in a discourse which does become enraged, but sooner, or later, 
about something different.) We have to discover meanings of which the critic 
himself was often unaware, or for which he chose not to find words. To find them, 
‘look at the detail of the critics’ discourse, the words which occur, in ‘Salon’ after 
‘Salon’, as a seeming aside or irrelevance — but which tie the critics’ anger to certain 

concerns more specific than beauty or its opposite. | 

This is not to say that the critics never admit their perplexity. On the contrary, 
at times they come close to describing an unsureness which the language of aesthetics 
can hardly articulate, a kind of critical vertigo.53 What worries these men is their 
sense that they arè missing Courbet’s intention: that the Burials weird mixture of 
comic and tragic, grief and indifference, must mean something, though what 
exactly they fail to see. 

Once again, Haussard best finds the syntax and vocabulary to express this per- 
plexity. What, he demands, are we to make of 


this long file of ludicrous masks and deformities copied from life, this village cleric and his 
priceless acolytes; those two churchwardens with noses as crimson as their robes; this joker 
with the funny hat and turned-up moustaches who carries the coffin, this brawny grave- 
digger who poses solemnly on one knee at the graveside; this seriousness and this buffoonery, 
these tears, these grimaces, this Sunday-best mourning, in black coat, in smock, in beguine 
cap, all adding ùp to a funeral from some carnival, ten yards long, an immense ballad in - 
‘painting, where there is more to laugh at than to make you cry?54 


This represents the Burial very well. Its abrupt movement from image to image; 
its accumulation of contrasts which end in the contrast of costume; its final question- 
mark which qualifies its angry rhetoric — this seems to me hostile but appropriate 
description. Its metaphors are straight to the point. To take as one’s comparison 
for the Burial the riotous mock-funeral of Carnival on Ash Wednesday,55 and the 
popular ballads of the Parisian streets, was a first effort at understanding. They are 
both analogies that hint at the context of Courbet’s art, the public it expected. 

Bonnassieux made the same gesture in his review: “One is tempted to see it as a 
cartoon, a carnival funeral.’ And Arnoux, in La Patrie, the enlightened journal of 
progressives like Rémusat and Tocqueville, made the perplexity more explicit: 


But there is something sadder still: who is it that cracks bad jokes, in the middle of the funeral 
ceremony, about the red noses of the choir and the beadles? Why come here to show me so 
obligingly all these loathsome, ugly people, all these ignominious, dirty faces, all these 
grotesque platitudes? Is it an epigram at the expense of the Church? But take care! You 
never warned me that you were painting a masquerade, that you were re-doing on canvas 
the comic funeral of ‘Malbroug’, carried to rest by his four officers — only this time giving 
the popular song the proportions of an epic. | 

I see now, it was Shakespeare you wanted to do. This skull you mix into the upturned 
earth at the graveside — that, in your mind, is the skull of Vorick.56 
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Here is a critic casting around for comparisons, and finding some which help us 
more than he realized. To invoke Shakespeare was standard in 1851: he stood for 
the mixture of comic and tragic, he stood on the edge of the comprehensible and 
permitted in art. He was most often mentioned to show that Courbet had gone 
beyond both limits. Though the comparison with Shakespeare could be pursued 
further: it is certainly true that Shakespeare is the greatest example of an artist 
whose language and sensibility draws and depends on a rich, vivid, popular 
tradition. This is not, typically, true of French verse, or French painting. Courbet is 
in this case a great exception, and closer to the English literary tradition than the 
French. 

But to talk of the funeral of Marlborough, and the popular prints which kept the 
ballad of Marlborough alive in the nineteenth century, was closer to the mark. Read 
the last verses of the Mort et convoi de l’invincible Marlborough, and remember that 
the ballad begins as a real lament — slow paced and sad, Marlborough’s lady waiting 
alone in the castle tower, his page in mourning black returning, and telling her of 
her Lord’s burial. And then, after the description, this: 


La cérémonie faite, mironton, mironton, mirontaine, 
chacun s’en fut coucher. 
Les uns avec leurs femmes, mironton, mironton, mirontaine, 
et les autres tous seuls. 
Ce n’est pas qu'il en manque, mironton, mironton, mirontaine, 
car j'en connais beaucoup. 
Des blondes et puis des brunes, mironton, mironton, mirontaine, 
et des châtaignes aussi. 
Je n'en dis pas davantage, ntironton, mironton, mirontaine, 
car en voilà assez.57 | ; 


This is as close to the tone of the Burial at Ornans as we shall come: compare the 
casual, almost dignified introduction of the scurrilous aside in the middle of the 
funeral dirge; or the ease with which the singer combines the two. This is the way 
that Courbet’s art is ‘popular’, and this — the collision of religious and secular, the 
abrupt movement within the same canvas from gravity to grotesque — is one 
source of the critics’ panic. | 

There was nothing wrong in using popular art as your point of departure: the 
Romantics had made the enthusiasm commonplace, and Michelet, Balzac and 
Nerval had already incorporated popular legend into the forms of official art.59 It 
was clear to critics like Geofroy and Noël that Courbet’s portrait of Jean Journet 
was a version of Le Juif errant, but that fact did not arouse their anger; on the con- 
trary they were both enthusiasts for the portrait, both called it Courbet’s best work 
in the Salon, ‘painted with a highly seasoned Spanish gusto’, ‘fine in its character, 
its style and even, I would say, its colour’. Reference to popular art was, in this 
sublimated form, another source of delight to the connoisseur who ‘recognized’ it, 
and praised the artist’s transformation of his sources. 

The point is this: the critics did not object to the exploitation of popular art; on 
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the contrary, it was already accepted as a source of imagery and inspiration, as one 
way to revive the exhausted forms of ‘high art’. But to adopt the procedures and 
even the values of popular art — that was profoundly subversive. Instead of exploit- 
ing popular art to revive official culture and titillate its special, isolated audience, 
Courbet did the exact opposite. He exploited high art — its techniques, its size, and 
something of its sophistication — in order to revive popular art. His painting was 
addressed not to the connoisseur, but to a different, hidden public; it stayed close 
to the pictorial forms and the types of comedy which were basic to popular 
tradition; it transformed its sources, but only in order to enforce their supremacy; 
not, certainly, to excuse their shortcomings. He made an art which claimed, by its _. 
scale and its proud title of ‘History Painting’, a kind of hegemony over the culture 
of the dominant classes. Needless to say this was a utopian claim. His art, like any 
other, would in the end be assimilated, But for the moment, for a few years, the 
attempt troubled the public it excluded. | 

What the critics said they could not understand about Courbet was the man’s _ 
intentions, the point of his art. If we look a bit closer, that amounts to two kinds of 
doubt: doubt about the conventions Courbet’s art obeyed, and doubt about which 
public it was made for. I shall indicate later what kind of language the critics used 
to describe the latter mystery, that absent ‘person’ whom Courbet really addressed. 
But before that, there are other vacillations: doubts not about the intention but 
simply about what was being portrayed. I have already called the Burial and its 
companions ambiguous, sharing the equivocation of their central subject, the rural 
bourgeoisie in 1850. There is no doubt that the critics saw the point; that the root 
of their indignation at the men in the Burial (and almost without exception they 
are the focus of hostility) is the sense that here, unavoidably, is the bourgeois in the 
countryside. He is, precisely, where he should not be. 

There was nothing new in the idea that Courbet’s painting was bourgeois. 
Champfleury had already said so in his September introduction, and in his second 
review in 1851 he pressed home the point. But when we look simply at how the - 
critics described the people in the Burial at Ornans, we find the traces, complicated 
and often bizarre, of a great confusion. Only one critic, Méry, followed Champ- 
fleury’s lead and insisted on the picture’s bourgeois nature — its universal imagery, 
its presentation of a class which ruled in country and in town. Yet very few 
critics took the opposite route and called the Burial, specifically, a portrait of the 
peasantry and nothing else. Enault amends the picture’s title to L’Enterrement des 
paysans d'Ornus (sic), and ‘N’ is certain that Courbet shows the peasant as ‘abject, 
crapulous, ugly, foul’; but these two critics are exceptions to the rule. 

Most critics chose either a concealing vagueness, or outright indecision, about 
whether the subject of the Burial was bourgeois or not; in many cases the bourgeois 
terminology appears as if by accident, in the course of the critic’s uneasy analysis. 
By vagueness I mean phrases like ‘villagers’ or ‘the people of our countryside’, 
or, more common still, a total lack of definition. One group of critics, like 
Delécluze, Montaiglon, and Thierry, managed to discuss and dismiss — the Burial 
without even giving its subject-matter a name. One critic resorted to the value- 
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free description ‘menagerie of bipeds’.62 Others, when describing the people round 
the grave, used a language which avoided the notions, or even the associations, of 
class. They talked in professional terms — ‘clergy, beadles and churchwardens of 
the parish of Ornans’ 65 — they attached their anger to specific (and often quite 
mistaken) identities. Chenneviéres savaged ‘the ignoble and impious caricatures of 
the judges, the local constable, and all those whom you have put round the open 
grave’ ;°+ but there were no judges and no constable in the picture he saw. 

To avoid description altogether was a possibility but a dangerous one — the 
critic might find himself passing,.in the course of a sentence, from gentle, indefinite 
adjectives to others which specified too precisely, which indicated nothing but a 
private nightmare. Thus Vignon: 


We see black men plastered on top of black women, and behind, beadles and gravediggers 
with ignoble faces, and four black pallbearers sporting démoc-soc beards, Montagnard turn- 
outs and hats à Ja Caussidière. Voilalss 


Voilà indeed! 

The most interesting and the most numerous critics are those who openly 
equivocate. There are those who recognize that Courbet’s people are a distinctive, 
even a dignified, group in rural society, but who describe them again in terms 
which avoid the concept of class: ‘the authorities of the commune’ or ‘these small- 
town notables, with the dress and bearing of tax-collectors, notaries and town 
councillors’.6 This is an accurate — in the context of 1850 almost a pointed — 
vocabulary; but the critics never explore the differences they have suggested. 
The notaries and the tax-collectors are recognized but not identified. Others — 
critics of the Left, such as Petroz, Rochéry, and Sabatier-Ungher — begin with the 
notion that Courbet’s art is of and for the common people. Yet they are fully 
aware that its central subject is no such thing. Petroz begins with the notion of ‘the 
glorification of everyday life’, and ends, in his detailed account, with ‘the middle- 
aged men discussing business’; ‘the idlers of the provinces, in their overcoats and 
black trousers, have not such attractive faces that the painter can neglect all the 
resources of technique’.°7 Compare Rochéry, who begins with a similar concept, 
and ends with the rueful complaint: ‘Still less am I delighted by the common- 
place physiognomies of the bourgeois in topcoats who decorate the centre of the 
canvas.’ The Fourierist Sabatier-Ungher believes that the Burial’s message is 
egalitarian: a voice from the grave pronounces Equality in death, and love in life. 
But his narrative seizes on the differences that exist: he imagines the girl in the 
centre who stares upward into space as ‘a working girl, a stranger to the family, for 
she stays on the outside of things; a servant perhaps, but she loved the dead man 
well!’ This is fanciful, but the world it imagines is closer to Courbet’s than that 
implied by the slogan “democracy in art’. | 

There are plenty of critics who call the mourners ‘bourgeois’ — these ‘bourgeois 
campagnards’, ‘ce monsieur en habit noir’, this ‘deuil bourgeois’, this truth ‘bourgeoise- 
ment parlant’ 68 What they cannot, dare not, do, is explore the implications of their 
insight. There are those who grasp, in their way, the picture’s ambiguity: who talk 
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of ‘ces rustres mâles et femelles, dont quelques-uns en bourgeois’ ;69 or who call them in 
one place ‘ces déplorables et vulgaires paysans’ but in another recognize their audience 
as ‘des bourgeois de province’ .7° Costume fascinates and alarms the reviewers; they 
know that the peasants, if they are peasants, are dressed to kill; they recognize 
the habit noir. Is it the peasant in his Sunday best, or are the figures at the 
graveside ‘les hommes faits causant d’affaires’ ?7* 

Once or-twice, a critic seems on the edge of illumination. Dupays defines his 
` terms: “Une trentaine de personnages grands comme nature, moitié paysans, moitié bour- 
geois’. He even sees, from his Parisian vantage-point, that Courbet’s subject is. 
‘ourselves’ in other places, another bourgeoisie: ‘the love of ugliness in its Sunday 
best, all the trivialities of our ungainly and ridiculous costume taken seriously’. 
Petroz makes the the same transition without knowing it. He turns from the Burial 
to the Stonebreakers with relief: ‘Here it is no longer a question of modern bourgeois 
costume, much less picturesque than the rags of the poorest proletarians in our 
countryside’. As for Méry and Champfleury, they both make play quite openly 
with the picture’s bourgeois nature — but they trivialize their own discovery. They 
evade the problem of the particular, embarrassing situation of the rural bourgeoisie 
by mechanically equating town and country. The bourgeoisie is everywhere, and 
everywhere the same. Here we are at the graveside, at Ornans or Pére-Lachaise. But 
the point, in 1850, was the difference: the fact that there was more than one middle 
class, and more than one class struggle. 

The important thing about this network of references is ae they register. the 
opposite of insight. They are the traces of a radical uncertainty; almost, one might 
say, the remnants of something the critics preferred to repress. Not one of the crtics 
we have mentioned examined the vocabulary he found himself using; or said to. 
himself, if this is the subject; then is the form perhaps appropriate? The phrases we 
have listed are asides, remarks which are never followed up; they are as it were 
blurted out, they are hardly criticism; more like slips of the tongue. And yet of 
course they broach the problems essential to a criticism of Courbet’s work. 

Strangely, the words the critics cannot pronounce are the same from Salon to 
Salon. They forrn a pattern of transitions and evasions; it is the consistency of this 
pattern, its appropriateness, and its location at the point of puzzlement and anger 
(for the most part,-d pope of the men in the Burial) which makes me think it 
important. 

Anger was common to the Left and Right: nobody wanted the massive, ironic 
presentation of a rural bourgeoisie. The Left — or rather, its artistic spokesmen in 
Paris — wanted a glorification of the simple rural life, or perhaps a straightforward 
portrayal of its hardships. Hence Rochéry and Petroz preferred the Stonebreakers 
to the Burial: it corresponds, if one does not look too closely, to their abstract 
sympathy with the oppressed. The Right and Centre wanted a preservation of the 
rural myth, and the Stonebreakers could serve their purposes too. Even Desplaces, 
in the Legitimist paper L’ Union, could admire it: ‘this rustic ensemble, ennobled 
by labour, is handled with brushwork in the style of Decamps, with clear, warm 
tones’. The Stonebreakers was a subject, and to some extent a treatment, with which 
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39 Anonymous Frontispiece of ‘Jean Guétré, Almanach pour 
1854 par Pierre Dupont’ 1854 


40 Honoré Daumter ‘To think that we're Parisians now!’ 
23 January 1860 

41 ANONYMOUS (Norman workshop — possibly Rouen) 
The Legend of the Wandering Jew Early roth century 


42 ANONYMOUS (Norman workshop — possibly Rouen) 
Detail of the Legend of the Wandering Jew Early 19th century 
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43 CHAM Caricatures of Courbet from the ‘Salon Caricatural’ 1851 


the critics were familiar. It was unambiguous; it had nothing to do with the town, 
still less with their own identity. As Dauger put it, mixing his metaphors of space 
and social class in a touching fashion, the young boy with the pannier was ‘a nature 
without great distinction, certainly, but at least keeping its place, and not aiming at 
the exaggeration of vulgarism’.7? (My italics.) 

- The countryside must know its place: its place in a mythical schema. The artists 
who upheld the myth were Léopold Robert, George Sand, even Dupont ‘five years 
ago’; and Courbet was compared with them all. But the strangest comparison — 
the most instructive for us — was with Millet. After all, Millet’s The Sower was the 
other great Realist exhibit in the Salon of 1851, or so we should say in retrospect. 
And The Sower itself, in terms of anything we can recognize as deliberate ugliness, 
the mute brutishness of peasant labour, is as provocative as Courbet. Some critics 
saw the point in 1851 and groused at Millet’s lack of refinement. But the gist of the 
criticism is unmistakable: it is a chorus of muted but definite approval. The writers 
are aware of the savagery of Millet’s imagery, but for the most part they agree to 
call it melancholy, sober, strange; powerful. There is nothing wrong with ugliness 
as long as it is not one’s own — as long as it is, without a doubt, an ugliness else- 


where. Enough to quote Dauger in Le Pays, who directly follows his discussion of.” 


Courbet with a section on Millet, and whose metaphors once again indicate the 
context of his judgment: 


We know in this Realist school one young man of talent, a young man with a bright future 
.. he at least has his own brand of poetry, a wildness which overawes us, a mise-en-scène 
which contrasts and sets back his figures, and keeps them at a good distance. His name is Francois 
Millet, and he has sent two pictures to the Salon. . . . They are still of nature in the fields; but 
that’s where we should be looking for it. The Sower is a ragged peasant, who does not do things 
by halves, and whose primitive roughness has nothing to fear from his stay in the heart of Paris; he 
will always stay what he is, a man of the countryside from head to foot.73 (My italics.) 


This does not need much commentary. For Dauger, the painter of rural life 
portrays precisely, and only, what is alien to the town, what ‘we should be looking 
for’ in the fields. Millet’s peasant is acceptable because he is distinctively other; his 
primitive grossness will not be altered by his stay in Paris, and we, it is implied, 
have little to fear from it. He will stay-a countryman, even in the city. What 
Dauger means, unmistakably, is that he will not become proletarian. 

All these things Courbet contradicted. He portrayed rural society as having its 
own classes and distinctions; he fixed his attention on the rural bourgeoisie, the very 
class in which town and country were confused. He portrayed the countryside as 
in some ways analogous to the town, rather than, as La Fizeliére put it, ‘a sunny 
interval in the storm of our agitations’.74 | 

Everyone knew in 1851 that Courbet’s art had made a strange progress to Paris. 
‘Moreover, we knew’, said Fizelière, ‘that M. Courbet, before confronting the 
hazards of the Salon, had travelled across the centre of France, showing his rustic 
productions to the accompaniment of drum and trombone — you may guess the 
public’s anxiety to see the objects involved in such eccentricity.’ The papers filled 
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with anecdotes of Courbet’s rustic origins, of his anger that the Salon catalogue 
had misprinted Ornus for Ornans. (When he asked for a correction, Dantan sug- 
gested that he should get the town’s name changed — “They say you’re a man of 
influence in the district?’75) But what disturbed the critics was precisely that Cour- 
bet’s art could not be dismissed as a rustic curio, an ‘invasion of the Barbarians’.76 
Tt had a Parisian public, and it seemed in some way designed for them. The Burial 
and the Stonebreakers were paintings which called for allegiance or enmity; they were 
‘a monster advertisement’; they constituted ‘a breathless rush after popularity’.77 
And they worked — “They have as their admirers’, as Ferry accurately put it, ‘a 
mysterious and formidable party.’78 l 

That party haunted the critics’ discourse, changing shape from ‘Salon’ to ‘Salon’. 
It could never enter their monologue; it was everything their discourse excluded. 
It was ‘the masses’ who had been, so one critic reassured his audience, surprised but 
hardly delighted by Courbet’s art.79 It was merely ‘a highly compromising faction 
of the Naturalist school’; it was ‘opinion’ which Courbet had somehow seized by 
the throat: “Ask M. Courbet what you must do to take command of public opinion. 
Above all, you must do violence to it.’8° 

And occasionally the mystery is dissipated, and Courbet’s public appears in its 
true colours: in the form of nightmare, but nonetheless vivid and specific: 


The strange praises awarded to M. Courbet had as their first spokesman a certain inebriated 
man of the people who invaded the benches in the Salon Carré. What was there to lookat, if 
not the worst daubs on show? — Then some art students took up the cry, and little by little, 
everyone was talking. about M. Courbet. i ir 

To me, M. Courbet must have spent a long time painting signs, especially those of stove- 
setters and coal-merchants. Probably he aimed no higher than this when he travelled the 
fairs — so the rumour goes, and they tell us it is true — showing his incredible canvases in a 
booth with a sign: GREAT PICTURES OF COURBET, WORKER-PAINTER.®! 


This is Elisa de Mirbel in La Révolution littéraire. What she reveals, in the rage 
which disrupts her syntax, is the image which lay behind the neutral terms of her 
more temperate colleagues. She gives faces to the ‘faction’, to ‘opinion’, to the 
public. Who were Courbet’s admirers but the horde of wine-besotted scum who 
crowded the Salon each year, and whose sweating bodies offended the bourgeoisie? 
(Daumier made hay with the subject of class conflict in the Salon; it was a regular 
item of his caricatures. And moves were made every year in the 1850s to inaugurate 
one day per week with special high prices, a day when the bourgeois could admire 
their portraits in peace.)§* And who is Courbet but an ouvrier-peintre (Mirbel’s 
slight, but significant, change of wording from the maitre peintre on the posters in 
Dijon, which Champfleury had quoted in his September introduction)? 

The worker-painter addresses the ‘inebriated man of the people’: that is a night- 
mare image, as I say, but it indicates a certain truth. It takes us towards an explana- 
tion of what happened to Courbet’s art in Paris. 


Clearly, Paris in 1851 was sensitive to the question of rural society, for straight- 
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forward political reasons. The newspapers were full of ‘1852’; the theatres staged 
plays with rustic titles like Un Paysan, comédie en un acte; in June, Eugéne Sue 
began his ‘Etudes sur le prolétariat dans les campagnes’,83 in March there was even 
a plan to republish Balzac’s Les Paysans in the Bonapartist paper Le Pays. The city 
was obsessed by the ‘other France’ and by the conflicts within it. Even Un Paysan, 
a one-act comedy by E. Souvestre, did not avoid political controversy: “We'll 
have done, I hope,’ said an angry reviewer, ‘with the “rich” and the “poor”, and 
this systematic slaughter of one class by another. . .. Who benefits from declama- 
tion, and denunciation, and incitement? Pd like to know. Art rejects them, and 
real morality despises them.’84 ; 

But there was more to Courbet’s exhibit tan this. The question was not simply 
political opportuneness, though that gave an edge to the arguments. The sources of 
the critics’ anxiety ~ and the explanation of its peculiar structure — lie deeper. 

Why did the critics believe that Courbet had an urban public, and why did they 
fear that fact? What made these pictures popular? What did the townsfolk of Ornans 
signify to the citizens of Paris? What anger, and what evasion, underlay the critics’ 
reluctance to name the things they saw — except in the pattern of-asides that I 
described? These are questions about Paris, and Parisian identity; they lead us back 
to Dijon and its dreaming bourgeois, making their plans for megalopolis, tending 
their cottage-gardens. But here in Paris the questions are rather different; urban 
identity seems, after all, more assured; the reference of Courbet’s three paintings is : 
less obvious. Paris was already the city of the arcades and the dandy — commercial 
fairyland, urban ostentation. What had Ornans, or Ornus, to do with this? 

The simple answer is that this Paris — urban, selfconcious, rich, spectacular — was 
another fragile illusion. Paris in 1850 was many cities, or perhapsno city atall. “There 
is no Parisian socicty, there are no Parisians, Paris is nothing but a nomad encamp- 
ment,’ said a despairing commentator in 1848.85 And in May 1850, in a speech to 
the Assembly, Thiers himself echoed the diagnosis. Paris was prey to the ‘vile 
multitude’, the ‘dangerous element’ which had destroyed every republic, and 
which now threatened the decent Republic of 1848 (or rather, of 1849). This Paris 
must be denied the vote: | 


this confused multitude, this multitude of vagabonds with no identifiable home or family, so 
shiftless that they cannot be pinned down - these people who cannot build a shelter for their 
families: it is this multitude that the law is designed to exclude.f6 


Paris had always been a city of immigrants: every city beckons to the country- 
side, and feeds on farmhands and ‘provincials’. But what frightened Thiers and his 
like was the pace of change in the nineteenth century, the desperate confusion of 
Paris in the 1840s. All through the July Monarchy the railways spread further into 
the corners of France, bringing back their waggonloads of peasants: those who had 
lost in the fight for land, or those who had won so decisively that they set off (or 
sent their sons) in search of city comforts or city fortunes. In the old days these 
"peasants had hung on to their provincial identities and formed their own commun- 
ities within the city: in 1842 the men from the Auvergne still spoke their own 
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tongue and every Sunday gathered to dance the musette.87 But now these confident 
identities were fading; the peasant was still recognizable in Paris, and a thousand 
sources described the variety and strangeness of Parisian ‘types’, but the old com- 
munities and the proud artisan sociétés de compagnonnage were breaking up. The old 
diversity — the coexistence of town and country, almost in the manner of the 
gardens of Dijon ~ was slowly eroded. 

Other diversities came instead. Paris had always been a city of quartiers, each 
distinguishable from its neighbour, but never before had these neighbourhoods 
possessed so sharp a class identity. In the July Monarchy the outlines of a new 
Paris emerged. In the west were the fashionable new strongholds of the bourgeoisie. 
South of the river the Latin Quarter was jostled by the dreary slums of south- 
eastern Paris, but still clung to its traditional identity. The old capitals of the 
barricade, the Faubourg Saint-Denis and the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, grew poorer 
and more crowded; commerce edged westwards from the Rue Saint-Denis 
towards the Bourse, leaving the former district to the small shopkeepers and, 
increasingly, to the criminals.88 

In the centre, on the Ile de la Cité and round the Hétel de Ville, was a wretched 
and proletarian city, a city of filthy and crowded lodging-houses crammed with 
migrant workers: peasants who came for a few months to seek work in the factories, 
nomads who moved from town to country with the seasons. Slowly, in the course 
of twenty years, the middle class evacuated the heart of the old city and left it to 
the ‘savages’ and the ‘barbarians’ who haunted the journalism of the time. 

On the outskirts, in the banliewe beyond the ring of customs-houses, grew up a 
newer and uglier industrial sprawl: makeshift housing following the factories and 
warehouses, makeshift communities, poor and violent, spawning crime and disease, 
producing a new and ominous classe dangereuse. These too were peasant commun- 
ities, but here the quartier absorbed its recruits, and taught them crime and the 
rudiments of class consciousness, in the space of a generation.®9 By the time of the 
June Days, the workers of the banlieue were ready to join the insurrection; when 
they heard of the trainloads of peasants coming: from the provinces to crush the 
rebellion, they dynamited the railway tracks through their territory. And yet they 
were peasants themselves, in all but name: for the most part they still wore the 
peasant smock. At this point peasant fought peasant: what counted, what made the 
difference, was a few years of confused and bitter urban experience. (Daumier 
sometimes drew the banlieue, with ‘his habitual accuracy. In one of his lithographs 
[40], a peasant and his wife, in smock and clogs, stand outside a ramshackle hut and, 
pointing to the domes and towers of Paris in the dim distance, congratulate them- 
selves on being real Parisians at last.) 

This was Courbet’s public; these are Elisa de Mirbel’s drunken plebeians. Not 
any one group in Paris: not an industrial proletariat, since no such thing existed 
as yet; not a Parisian ‘peasantry’, since there were peasants everywhere, losing or 
gaining a multitude of identities; not the older generation of the city’s working 
class, hopelessly enfeebled by half a century of disease and political failure; not 
even the old race of artisans, losing its outlines in the general disarray. Courbet’s 
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public was exactly this labyrinth, this confusion, this lack of firm outlines and 
allegiances. It was industrial society still in the making, still composed of raw and 
explosive human materials. 

We know from the critics that the mass public reacted to Courbet’s work in | 
1851, and it is sufficiently obvious why. We do not know, and can only speculate, 
how they reacted and to what: which of the pictures they preferred, which of the 
pictures’ subtle social differences they perceived or had forgotten, to what extent 
they gave them urban or political meanings, seeing the Burial as privilege, or the 
two old men at the graveside as veterans of ’93. 

But one thing is certain. The Burial and the Stonebreakers reminded a part of their — 
audience of places and experiences in their own past, perhaps a few years ago. They 
conjured up, on a massive scale, the world these working men had come from. 
Whether, as Daumier later suggested, they stood in the Salon and gaped in simple 
dismay, or whether, like Vallés and his friends, they broke into excited chatter, 
we have no means of knowing. They remain, as Ferry called them, mysterious 
and formidable. 

All that we have instead is the reaction of the bourgeois: the judgment of 
Courbet’s critics, and sometimes the verdict of the animal himself, scrawling in the 
complaints book of the 1855 exhibition, “Please, M. Courbet, be so good as to patch 
the shirts and wash the feet of your stonebreakers,’ and signing himself “Clean and 
Fastidious’.9° 

And even the bourgeois was, very often, a man from the countryside. Paris was 
an immigrant city ~ this applies to the shopkeeper, the haberdasher, the merchant 
in spices, the rentier, almost as much as the working man. The bourgeoisie renewed 
itself not so much from the ranks of the Parisian working class as from the country- 
side. In every social class - even among the new aristocracy of finance capital - there 
were men who had been recruited in one generation from the provinces of France.% 
If there is one ‘typical’ figure of bourgeois Paris in the mid-nineteenth century, it 
is the wealthy merchant or shopkeeper whose father had been a peasant, who had 
come by train to Paris as a young man, made a good marriage — often to a well-off 
country girl — acquired a little capital, saved for a decade, and speculated at the right 
moment. ‘This was the self-made man, Dick Whittington plus Robert Macaire, the 
focus of improbable legend and unfriendly caricature; but in the 1840s he was still 
a creature of fact as well as fiction. At least thirty per cent of Parisian shopkeepers 
were men of rural origins, and most of these were men from modest provincial 
families, men who had made their own meagre fortunes.9? And fortunes were lost 

_as well as gained: at the bottom of the bourgeoisie was an odd penumbra, a world 
of stallholders, street-traders, jobbing craftsmen, small stock holders - an area 
between the middle and the working class.93 

This was a place where bourgeois status could be won and lost in the.course of a 
few years: one year a trader borrowed and speculated, bought himself a shopfront 
and black dress-coat; the next year, the market tumbled, his creditors foreclosed, 
his shop window was smashed in an uprising, he put on his smock again. It was a 
world obsessed with social climbing and social descent, obsessed and puzzled by the 
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concept of bourgeoisie. The Journal des débats defined it in those terms in 1847: ‘the 
bourgeoisie is not a class, it is a position; one acquires that position and one loses it. 
Work, thrift and ability confer it; vice, dissipation and idleness mean it is lost’.94 
There were a thousand other definitions, alternately cynical or absurd: the bour- 
geoisie was everyone, was no one at all; was the ‘last vestige of the Middle Ages’, 
‘the majority — number and intelligence’, ‘the bourgeois in a smock as well as the 
bourgeois in a frock-coat’.95 

So much for the dream; but the'real bourgeois was uncertain and afraid. He 
feared the ups and downs of the market, the sudden bankruptcy, the slow slide 
back to where he had come from. And increasingly he feared another enemy, the 
working class itself, ‘savage’ and ‘barbaric’, turning on its masters. Many a bour- 
geois — even one with a comfortable fortune — reached old age haunted by bitter- 
ness and a sense of failure. Here is a rich lithographer of the rue Dauphine who died 
in 1841 with a fine fortune of 29,000 francs, writing his last will and testament: 


On this earth where I have spent such a miserable existence, where I was born poor, without 
‘education, without means of existence, by my labours as a lithographic worker I have gained 
_ the highest reputation . . . I had intelligence, then, and yet after thirty years of work and, I 
believe, irreproachable conduct, I cannot leave my wife and child the means to have the 
morsel of bread they need — and yet I have worked hard all my life.96 


Men like this most likely disguised their origins. They were the bourgeois who, 
so the common story had it, greeted their peasant father and mother in a Paris 
street with consummate distaste.97 Other young dandies walked the boulevard with 
their mothers on their arm, wizened old ladies dressed in stiff peasant calico. They 
earned the sociologist’s applause: 


They settled their debts of filial gratitude in front of the public, who silently applauded. Paris 
possesses nothing higher than that - How fine it is! How very fine 198 


For such a bourgeois - whether he occasionally paraded his peasant origins or 
grimly concealed them — the nature of rural society was crucial. It was part of his 
myth of himself: it was where he came from, and what he had rejected. By and 
large, he never went back to the countryside; he rarely kept any contact with his 
family and his place of origin; if he was left land by his father he got rid of it on the 
market; if he had capital of his own he invested it in city properties or perhaps 
bought a plot of land in the suburbs — almost never did he buy land in his old 
province.% Even if he died without wife or children, he rarely left a penny to those 
of his folk who had stayed on the land. (In all this Courbet and Millet were 
exceptions to the rule.) 

The rejection in fact was all but absolute: he had become a Parisian, and he staked 
everything on bourgeois status. Return to the land was an aristocratic practice. But 
in fantasy his rural past stayed with him: it told him what it meant to bea bourgeois; 
it was the equal and opposite term in his personal se It was everything that 
bourgeois existence was not. 

Thusin the 1840s and 1850s there evolved a distinct bourgeois myth ofrural society 
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-a myth which was central to the structures of bourgeois self-consciousness. 190 
Like all myths — but more than most, since this one is rarely formulated as a 
whole — it is inchoate: in a state of constant development and self-contradiction, 
and shot through with an uneasy sense of those very social realities it tries to mask. 
For the myth, rural society is a unity, a one-class society in which peasant and master 
work in harmony. Rural society is, in other words, the antithesis of the community 
in which the bourgeois actually lived. It is a world in which social conflicts are 
magically resolved, in which the tensions and class divisions of the city are un- 
known. More important still, emergence from rural society is an act of will rather 
than a social process: one made oneself a bourgeois, by a distinctive and conscious 
effort, an effort in which ambiguities of social status have no place. The peasant, of 
course, was greedy for land, gradually accumulated possessions, enriched himself; 
but, for the myth, the line between that gradual differentiation — that unconscious 
history — and the act of the bourgeois who had made himse]f and his own history, 
was absolute. ; 

We could explain the function of the myth in this way. In practice, as we have 
seen, bourgeoisie was an unstable, precarious category of experience — especially 
for men in its lower and middle ranks. What the myth did, and here its purposes 
are typical of myth in general, was to strengthen that category by enforcing 
distinctions and eliminating ambiguities. In reality, there were many stages to 
becoming a bourgeois. In an ‘ideal’ life history, there were four terms to the 
process. First, peasant existence for father and son. Second, a slow and ambivalent 
enrichment, an evolution towards the rural bourgeoisie: a process which the father 
stayed to complete, but which the son left mid-way, for the city. Third, in Paris 
itself, a kind of regression from bourgeois status and a new evolution towards the 
urban bourgeoisie: the stage which one modern historian, A. Daumard, describes 


like this: 


Most often the immigrant became established after a term of probation — more or less pro- 
longed — in an inferior position, either as a worker, or an assistant salesman, or an employee; 
it was only rarely that a provincial could become part of the Parisian bourgeoisie right away. 
This initiation, this passage through the capital’s humbler, working-class milieux, seems 
almost like a necessary precondition of success ~ which is rather surprising when one re- 
members that not many native Parisians made much progress up the social ladder,t 


Fourth, at last, came installation as a bourgeois proper: sometimes temporary, often 
clouded by doubt and uncertainty, always exposed to the whim of the market. 
The key to the myth is its elimination of the two middle terms of this process, the 
unstable categories — equal but as it were inverse — in which bourgeois identity is 
gradually and painfully assembled, gained and lost and gained again (to be lost a 
second time?).°? The myth cuts out this penumbra of historical fact. It does not 
deny the facts of the evolution, it simply ignores them. It even insists on the thrift 
and hard work of the self-made bourgeois, but it consigns that thrift and labour to 
nowhere in particular: before he was bourgeois, and after he was peasant, the man 
lived for a mysterious time in limbo, between identities, something much less than 
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human. First there was peasant, then there was bourgeois, the difference is absolute, 
and the change from one to another is an act which has no history. And thus the 
transformation is made safe; the category ‘bourgeois’ becomes stable; the gloom 
of the lithographer of the rue Dauphine is dispelled; the dandy displays his pee 
credentials to the world. 

We begin to see why Courbet’s imagery was so profoundly offensive in 1851. 
That was the year, more than any other, when the myth was most needed and most 
under threat. At the very moment when the political domination and social: 
confidence of the bourgeoisie were in doubt, rural society seemed about to spawn 
its own conflicts. Worst of all, at the heart of that conflict, the focus of peasant 
hatred, was an object whose very existence was unthinkable to the Parisian bour- 
geois, a profound embarrassment to his own identity — the bourgeois de campagne. 
He existed, and he was hated; nor did he exist as a result of an heroic act of will; he 
had, it seemed, evolved; at times he could even be unconscious of his bourgeois 
status and its demands. One day he could wear the black dress-coat; the next, the 
peasant smock. 

Even the myth-makers knew this. All of them painted the general outlines of 
rural society in mythical terms; but more and more of them, around the mid- 
-century, let slip the facts of social division and social complexity. At times the two 
conceptions clashed head on in the course of a few pages. On the one hand, the 
economist Adolphe Blanqui rehearses the familiar picture: 


The peasant finds in his harsh, severe existence certain compensations which are unknown to 
the working classes of our great cities. He is the collaborator, rather than the employee, of 
the man who gives him work. He is part of the farmer’s family, he eats the same black bread 
at the family table. . 

And who can say what delight he feels when he runs his gaze across the little garden around 
his cottage, the tree he has planted, the cow that feeds his children; when he contemplates 
his vine and his fig-tree! He has few pleasures, but few needs; and often he pities us our life 
in the town, in the midst of temptation, just as we pity him his life in the village; cut off from 
our artificial emotions and our feverish passions.1°3 _ 


On the other hand, Blanqui knew the facts very well. He knew and described 
the fate of the migrant workers, moving back and forth from town to countryside, 
corrupted by one and corrupting the other. He knew the details of social division — 
‘this parallel, sinister progress of riches and poverty, in areas of big industry and in 
areas of large-scale agriculture’.t°4 And he glimpsed the country bourgeois, 


the man of the law, the real curse of the rural populace . . . a businessman, a retired bailiff, a 
clerk of the court who has sold his office, an advocate without clients, a failed lawyer, who 
cultivates his little garden and his little law-suits, and who lives on trifling fees, strung out 
until the plaintiff dies. It is he who practises, or directs, usury in the multitude of forms it 
takes in the countryside; it is he who divides the land into minute pieces for the sales, and 
who exploits with consummate skill the ignorance and passions of the peasant.?°5 


Blanqui was not alone. Lesser writers repeated the phrases of the rural idyll — or, 
alternatively, described the peasant’s total degradation and brutality, which was 
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really another version of the same idea, and just as comforting'°6— but stumbled on 
the facts of social tension. “The peasant is generally jealous of the bourgeois,’ said 
David de Thiais, “whose moral superiority and fortune are offensive to him.’ “To- 
day’s peasant’, said Madame Romieu, ‘distrusts the rich man who, dressed in a black 
frock-coat, owes his fortune to his own industry and pays the workers he employs 
very well’ 197 Or, more dramatically, “To these chief characteristics is added an 
extreme distrust; to the countryman, a black coat is an enemy’ (even though, for 
the same writer, “The bourgeois of the countryside has the glorious mission of 
regenerating our lands’).7°8 

But all these writers maintain the myth, in spite of their nods towards the real 
world. David de Thiais’s book ends with the son returning from his travels in the 
New World and the city, deciding after all to be “one more peasant’. If the myth 
was under pressure, all the more reason to preserve it. What Courbet did, in his 
1851 exhibit, was explode the myth entire. He showed the countryside as a complex 
whole, with a strange, interleaved class structure of its own — so that, when the 
critic Louis de Geofroy facetiously imagined himself standing by the roadside at 
Ornans, watching the stonebreakers at work, while a group of peasants rode past, 
and a funeral procession trooped by in the opposite direction, he saw the point of 
Courbet’s pictures very well. What Courbet did was reinstate one of the pair of 
middle terms which the myth set out to eliminate: he showed a countryside which 
- included, had almost secreted, a bourgeoisie. And everyone knew how much that 
class was despised by its inferiors in 1851; everyone could see, under the cornice of 
the Salon Carré, its peculiar, gross, legible form on canvas. In presenting the one 
term, Courbet conjured up the other, for his urban public: becoming a bourgeois, 
in both country and town, was given back its ambiguity. It was pictured as a 
process, not an act of will; and a process with opponents, imperfections. 

Once the mid-terms reappeared, distinctions became uncertain, categories 
weakened, the myth foundered, Not only was the shopkeeper or the rich litho- 
grapher confronted with.a rural past which he had staked everything on rejecting, 
but that past was given a familiar, and intolerable, form. It imitated urban life, 
instead of standing as its opposite. The Parisian bourgeois justified his privilege, or 
masked his insecurity, in a variety of ways. But one idea he held very dear: the 
notion of arrival or insurgence, of bourgeois status as a prize won in an heroic 
struggle: ‘one acquires that position . . ability confers it’. Looking at Courbet’s 
three paintings he was robbed, for a BEA ofthe mask or the justification; his past 
lost its mythical shape, his identity fused with others, he saw himself in a vast 
distorting mirror. And his unease was all the stronger because he could not put a 
name to what disturbed him; the pictures were a puzzle, not an insult. 

Hence the runaway anger and the critics’ sense of some personal injustice. Hence 
the focus of the critics’ rage, the evasive vocabulary when they mentioned the 
middle term — those mourning gentlemen of Ornans. Hence the drunkards on the 
Salon benches, and the jostling crowds in front of the Burial. When Méry stood 
there and spoke favourably of the picture to his friends, he was ‘seized violently by 
the shoulders and several figures, red with fury, asked me if I was talking seriously, 
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... These words, pronounced in a calm fashion, caused a veritable riot all around 
us. i 
Those lines, like Mirbel’s, are part fact, part fantasy. But that does not make 
them any less important; since fantasy is what we are left with, in the Salons; and 
fantasy is what Courbet’s painting worked upon. We know something by now 
of the fears which flushed the red faces of the bourgeois, and provoked the leer of 
the ‘inebriated man of the people’. This was painting that disturbed an iceberg of 
theories and emotions; it was history painting, not of other peoples history, but of. 
one’s own. ‘Socialist painting’, Roux-Lavergne called it; ‘an engine of revolution’, 
said Peisse. They were both, of course, meaning to be sarcastic. But were they so 
very wrong? And, further question, if this is Socialist painting — embedded so deep 
in the matter it describes, so accurate in its sense of what disturbs its public, so 
appropriate to one kind of politics - what do we say about later claimants to the 
title? After Courbet, is there any more ‘revolutionary art’? After the Commune, 
and what Courbet did in that particular revolution, is there the possibility of any 
such thing? 
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6. Courbet in Dijon and Paris 
1850-51 (pp. 121-54) 


1. ‘M. Courbet ne fait que ce qu’il veut; 
il a vu laid; ila peint comme il a vu... . Ce 
monsieur en habit noir, dont le nez, comme 
celui du Père Aubry, aspire à la tombe, M. 
Courbet lui a serré la main. C'est vrai, 
horriblement vrai. Est-ce une excuse suff- 
isante? Non . . . nous soutenons qu’en 
peinture, comme en poésie, il faut faire un 


choix.’ 


2. ‘Le coloris est vrai comme le sentiment, 
et l'expression est charmante comme le 
coloris. Cette étude consciencieuse restera, et 
notre musée serait heureux de la posséder.’ 


3. ‘Ce gros et court personnage au crâne 
luisant, au nez épaté et sensuel, qui tourne 
les feuillets de son livre en pensant prob- 
ablement aux truites de la Loue qui l’attend- 
ent au souper, il existe quelque part.’ 


4. AN. F18 262. Other papers published 
in Dijon in 1850 included Le Spectateur, 
Journal de la Côte d'Or, Courrier républicain, 
Le Châtillonais, La Tribune, L'Ordre, Union 
provinciale, Démocrate de Saône et Loire, 
Socialiste de la Côte d’Or and Courrier de la 
Côte d’Or. 


5. ‘Chronique de la Contre-Révolution 
Européenne’, 9 Dec. 1849. 


6. P-G report, 9 Apr. 1850, AN. BB30 377. 
7. 11 May 1850, AN. BB3o 377. 


8. “Soumis chaque jour à l'influence d’une 
propagande démagogique qui ne se ralentit 
pas, ces hommes peu éclairés se laissent 
égarer, mécontents qu’ils sont surtout du bas 
prix de leurs produits et de la stagnation des 
affaires.” AN. BB30 377. 


9. The first phrase occurs in the same P-G 
report. See AN. BB18 1488 Dossier A9213 
for various reports on the paper by the 
Procureur. 
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10. On Dijon at this time see Nolle, sub- 
titled ‘Notes on a crisis of economic growth’, 
and Gauchat. 


11. See Gauchat, pp. 341-2. 


12. ‘Une grande et immense cité, une ville 
premier ordre’. Cited Nolle, p. 25. 


13. Nolle, p. 35. ‘A l’actif de ces années, 

retenons donc surtout I’affermissement de sa 
position de marché des céréales, une prise de 

conscience de plus en plus nette de ses possi- 

bilités, la conquête de certains moyens 

indispensables à leur réalisation On pp. 

29-34 he describes the piecemeal process of 
change in the city’s trade and industry. 


14. Compare the date-lines of his letters 
to his mother in May and June 1850. 


15. ‘Il n’est pas encore temps de dire 
l'impression que produiront ces scènes 
domestiques, grandes éomme des tableaux 
d'histoire, et où l’auteur n’a pas reculé à 
peindre la bourgeoisie moderne en pied avec 
son costume provincial et brossé. L'époque 
des plumets est passée, beaucoup regrettent 
les costumes de Van Dyck; mais M. 
Courbet a compris que la peinture ne doit 
pas tromper les siècles futurs sur notre cos- 
tume. Et cependant . . . [For Baudelaire 
citation see B.O.C., p. 950]. Le peintre 
ornanais a compris entièrement les idées 
d’un livre rare et curieux (Le Salon de 1846, 
par M. Baudelaire)? 


16. Vigneron had exhibited Convoi du 
pauvre in the 1846 Salon (it is mentioned in 
the 1848 booklet Quelques vérités . . .); 
Augustin Roger had an Enterrement de village 
in the 1822 Salon, see Nochlin (1), ill. no. 74. 


17. ‘It costs a good deal to die in Paris, and 
funerals, Sir, are monstrously dear.’ Quelques 
vérités . . . title page, from Les Etourdis by 
Andrieux, scene I. f 


18. Da., p. 11. 


19. Champfleury (13), p. 180. 


` 


22. 


20. See Flaubert (2), pp. 380-3, for the 
funeral, and Flaubert (1), p. 352, for the 


letter. 


21. See Quelques vérités’. . . ; and L. 
Aubineau, ‘Des Enterrements’, L’ Univers 25 
Mar. 1851. 


See Da., p. 348; on the Dijon incident, 
see P-G report, 11 May 1850, AN. BB3o 
377- 


23. ‘Pour compléter la démonstration, le 
journal de la réaction aurait dû nous prouver 
qu’ils n'étaient pas socialistes ces prolétaires 
qui allaient par milliers prier au pied de la 
croix principale des cimetières en mémoire 
de leurs parents, morts trop pauvres pour 
obtenir une tombe à eux seuls. Que les Débats 
_en soient bien convaincus, ces malheureux 
n'étaient pas réactionnaires. Nous les avons 
vu les adversaires du socialisme, des hommes, 
des femmes à la mise élégante, ne priant ni 
devant la fosse commune ni devant des 
fosses particulières, mais se promenant dans 
les allées du Père-Lachaise comme on se 
promène aux Tuileries.’ “Le Jour des Morts’, 
Démocratie pacifique, 8 Nov. 1849. 


24. Montaiglon, Le Théâtre, 26 Feb. 1861. 


25. See Nochlin (1), pp. 173-4. 


26. The woman is reminiscent of some of 
Daumier’s early paintings like Le Fardeau, 
which Courbet could have seen; for the 
bearded head, cf. L'Homme à la pipe, or even 
his self-portrait in Après-dîner à Ornans. 


27. List of 1851 ‘Salons’: the dates given 
are of the articles on Courbet. J-J. Arnoux, 
La Patrie, 30 Jan. T. de Banville, Le Pouvoir, 
. 9 Jan. E. Bonnassieux, Courrier de Paris, 
March. L. Bourgoin, L’Impartial de 1849 
(Besançon), 2 Jan. M. Buchon, L Impartial 
de 1849 (Besangon), 17 Jan. A. de Calonne, 
Opinion publique, 23 Feb. Champfleury, 
Messager de l'assemblée, 24-26 Feb. P. de 
Chennevières, Lettres sur lart français en 
1850, Argentan, 1851. Courtois, Le Corsaire, 


14 Jan. A. Dauger, Le Pays, 19 Jan., 9 Feb. 
E. J. Delécluze, Exposition des artistes vivants, 
1850, Paris, 1851. A. Desbarolles, Courrier 
français, 13 Jan. L, Desnoyers, Le Siècle, 9 
Feb. A. Desplaces, L'Union, 29 Jan. A.-J. 
Dupays, L'Illustration, xvn, 71-3, 104. L. 
Enault, La Chronique de Paris, 16 Feb., p. 120. 
G. de Ferry, L'Ordre, 10 Jan. A. de la Fizel- 
ière, Le Siècle, 21 and 22 Apr. A. de la 
Fizelière, Exposition nationale, salon de 1850- 
51, Paris, 1851. A. Galimard, Le Daguerréo- 
type théâtral, Jan._Feb. (no mention of Cour- 
bet). T. Gautier, La Presse, 5, 6, 14 Feb., 15 
Mar., 8 Apr. T. Gautier, ‘Distribution des 
Récompenses’, L’ Artiste, 15 May, pp. 116-18. 
L. de Geofroy, Revue des deux mondes, 1851, 
pp. 928-37. P. Haussard, Le National, 7 Jan., 
20 Feb. Havas, L’Impartial de 1849 (Besan- 
çon), 2 Jan. F. Henriet, Le Théâtre, 11 Jan. 
J. La Beaume, Lettres sur l’exposition des 
artistes vivants, salon 1850-51, Langres, 
1851. P. Mantz, L’Evénement, 15 Feb. F. de 
Mercey, ‘Les Arts en France depuis Je 
dernier Salon’, Revue des deux mondes, 1 Jan. 
1852, pp. 125-47. Méry, La Mode, 26 Jan. 
E. de Mirbel, La Révolution littéraire, 1, 26-7. 
A. de Montaiglon, Le Théâtre, 26 Feb. ‘N’, 
Indépendance belge, 22 Jan. A. Léon Noël, La 
Setnaine, 17 Jan. L. Peisse, Le Constitutionnel, 
8 Jan., 20 Apr. T. Pelloquet, La Liberté de 
penser, second article, pp. 333-5. P. Petroz, 
Le Vote universel, 14 Jan. F. Pillet, Le 
Moniteur universel, 15 Feb. C. de Ris, 
L'Artiste, 1 Mar. G. Planche, ‘Géricault’, 
Revue des deux mondes, May 1851 (com- 
parison with Courbet). P. Rochéry, La 
Politique nouvelle, 2 Mar., pp. 29-32, 131-2. 
Roux-Lavergne, L'Univers, 1 Feb. F. 
Sabatier-Ungher, Salon de 1851, Paris, 
1851. Thénot, Gazette de France, 30 Jan., 25 
Feb., 10 and 14 Apr. (no mention of Cour- 
bet). E. Thierry, L'Assemblée nationale, 22 
Feb. C. Vignon, Salon de 1850-51, Paris, 
1851. A. Vitu, Le Magasin des familles, Mar. 
1851, pp. 609-23. oo 

Also Cham, Revue comique du salon de 
1851, Paris, 1851. Foulquier, ‘Revue comi- 
que du Salon’, La Semaine, 17 Jan. 
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All my other Salon citations will refer to 
this list. 


28. Le National, 22 Apr. 


29. ‘Ces grandes toiles, faites pour provo- 
quer l’œil, visent à peindre le peuple, à 
l’enseigner lui-même par des exemples et à 
enseigner la société par le spectacle de ces 
conditions souffrantes et déshéritées” Le 


National, 22 Apr. 


30. See e.g. Dauger, 14 Feb., Gautier, 11 
Apr., and defence by Petroz, 18 Feb. 


31. Mirbel, p. 66. 


32. Report by Pelloquet, Le National, 
9 Jan. 


33. Typical example, de la Fizelière (2), 
p. 62. ‘Quelle misère et quelle honte! 
Epargnez-moi celle de vous dire le sujet de 
ce tableau, . . . etc.’ cfi-attacks by Petroz, 
Noël. 


34. “De l’art grec vivant’. Sabatier-Ungher. 
Critics like Ferry, Mantz, Rochéry, and 
Dauger were hostile to Chassériau in 1851, 
calling him an imitator; Haussard and 
Montaiglon, for example, saw his originality. 
Delacroix had many defenders by now - 
Noël, Peisse, Gautier, Petroz, C. de Ris, 
Rochéry, Dauger, even an execrable critic 


like Enault. 


35. According to Gautier, 8 Apr. 
36. Geofroy. 


37. Meyer Schapiro’s phrase, talking of the 
Stonebreakers, p. 166. 


38. “Tous les tableaux de M. Courbet 
ayant été désignés pour être remontés, nous 
avons cru pouvoir garder pour le Salon 
carré celui qui nous était le plus utile pour 
arrangement, celui qui avait été plus par- 
ticulièrement l’objet d’une vive controverse 
de la part du public et des artistes, et du Jury 
en particulier Jury de placement, Session 
de 10 Mar., in Archives du Louvre, Salon of 
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1850-51, Carton 1. The confusion surround- 
ing the vote was Cogniet’s excuse for not 
obeying it. The move to the cornice was 
noted in L'Illustration, 15 Mar., p. 163. 


39. ‘Sa peinture est une machine révolut- 
ionnaire... . . On ajoute même, pour 
augmenter notre effroi, que cet art nouveau- 
né est fils légitime de la République; qu’il est 
le produit et la manifestation du génie 
démocratique et populaire. Par M. Courbet 
Fart s’est fait peuple.’ 


40. Roux-Lavergne. 


41. Cf. ‘N’: ‘Il aurait, dit un de nos con- 
frères, découvert, inventé une nouvelle 
face de l’art, et sa peinture serait une cata- 
pulte révolutionnaire’. ‘N’ even objects to 
the fact that Courbet has given his pictures 
such enormous signatures ‘en rouge”, and 
curiously enough this was one criticism that 
the painter took to heart. He painted out the 
great red signature at the bottom left of the 
Burial, though its traces are still visible. 
Depays notes that Courbet’s art is claimed as 
inauguration d’un nouvel art populaire 
. .. l'avènement d’un art nouveau, de l’art 
du peuple, selon l’abus des grands mots.’ 
Gautier talks of ‘des peintres animés, dit-on, 
Widées républicains ou socialistes. And 
Thierry, in the most extravagant attack of 
all: ‘C’est bien. Voilà un beau triomphe! Le 
socialisme doit applaudir de toutes ses 
mains. . . . Courbet a trouvé la réponse. Il a 
détruit l’art d’un seul coup, et il Pa rem- 
placée. Il n’y a pas d'art, puisque la négation 
de Part peut suppléer l’art lui-même. . 
C’est bien. Mes yeux ont vu la peinture 
égalitaire.’ 

42. E.g. p. 36, le peuple, entré dans la 
politique, veut aussi entrer dans l’art.’ 

43. L Evénement, 11 Mar. 1866, cited C., 
H, 223, and in full in Vallès (2), pp. 411-15. 


44. See À. Tudesq, ‘L’Influence du roman- 
tisme sur le légitimisme sous la monarchie 
de juillet’, in Romantisme et politique, pp. 30f. 


45. Against: Courtois, Dupays, Gautier, 
Haussard, Henriet, Montaiglon. For: Bu- 
chon, Desbois, Bourgoin, Amoux, Champ- 
fleury, Fizelière (2), Méry, Petroz. Courbet 
finds some odd defenders on this point. The 
conservative Arnoux: ‘vous tenez à faire 
penser devant votre œuvre, vous voulez 
nous faire voir ce qu’est un enterrement dans 
nos provinces moins affairées, moins dis- 
traites, moins frivoles que la capitale. 

‘C’est pour cela, c’est pour frapper forte- 
ment les imaginations, que vous avez donné 
de telles proportions au sujet que vous 
choisissiez.’ Or this, from Fizelière: ‘L’ Enter- 
rement à Ornans, de M. Courbet, va nous 
servir 4 comprendre qu’un sujet épisodique 
peut ambitionner les plus vastes proportions, 
sil est concentré dans les exigences d’une 
conception une et simple.’ 


46. The 13: Bourgoin, Arnoux, Bonnas- 
sieux, Delécluze, Enault (very threadbare 
remarks in passing), de Ferry, Gautier, 
Geofroy, Haussard, Mantz, Montaiglon, 
Petroz, Vignon. Desbarolles wrote, ‘Les 
localités sont partout attaquées hardiment et 
c’est là, nous n'en doutons pas, ce qui donne 
au tableau son cachet de vérité; rien n’appelle 
les yeux, tout les repose, et par cela méme on 
trouve du plaisir à le regarder.” 


47. ‘L’avilissement ou le baroque prodi- 
gieux de l’idée a gagné l'exécution même. La 
disposition des lignes semble calculée à 


l'encontre de toute règle et pour la plus . 


grande laideur pittoresque: figures à la file 
ou dos à dos, groupes décousus ou contrariés, 
entassement plutôt que masse, discordance 
continue au lieu d'harmonie, rien n'y 
- manque. l 

‘La peinture se met aussi à Punisson du 
sujet. . . . Dans l’ensemble, ou bien l’effet 
tombe dans une monotonie grise et sale, ou 
bien il tourne aux crudités de l’enluminure, 
quand pour sauver de tels types et de telles 
scènes, il faudrait les chocs vigoureux et les 
éclairs de teintes du Caravage ou l’envelop- 


pement magique du clair-obscur de Rem- 
brandt.” 


48. Petroz; 
Gautier. 


Geofroy;  Bonnassieux; 


49. ‘Quant à l’art non-seulement il n’y en a 
pas d’ombre dans cette composition mais il 
est évident que l’auteur s’est très-volontaire- 
ment gardé d’en mettre, et qu’il a même 
affecté une ignorance et une simplicité qu’il 
est loin d’avoir.” i 


50. ‘Maniériste du laid’. Gautier. 


51. ‘Vulgarité des types’, ‘recherche de 
lignoble’, ‘figures triviales’. Roux-Lavergne; 
Desplaces. 


$2. ‘Le parti pris de la laideur’. Cited 
Marcel, p. 37. 


53. The critics who make this perplexity 
about intention clearest are Haussard and 
Arnoux (cited), Desbarolles, Gautier, Mont- 
aiglon. 


$4. ‘Cette longue file de masques burles- 
ques et de difformités prises sur le fait, ce 
clergé de village et ses acolytes impayables; 
ces deux marguilliers aussi cramoisis de 
trogne que de robe; ce loustic, en chapeau 
tromblon et moustache à croc, qui porte le 
cerceuil, cet épais fossoyeur qui pose solen- 
nellement un genou en terre sur le bord de 


la fosse; ce sérieux, ce bouffon, ces pleurs, ces 


grimaces, ce deuil endimanché en habit noir, 
en veste, en béguin, tout cela figure un 
enterrement carnavalesque sur dix mètres de - 
long, une immense complainte en peinture 
où il y a pour rire bien plus que pour 
pleurer? 


$s. On the Carnival in Ornans see Cour- 
bet’s letter, Appendix 2; on the orgiastic 
goings-on in Paris on Ash Wednesday, see 
Starkie (1), pp. 61-4. 


56. ‘Mais voici qui est plus attristant: d’où 
viennent, au milieu de la cérémonie funér- 
aire, ces lazzis de mauvais goût sur la ‘rouge 
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trogne’ des chantres et des bedeaux? Pour- 
quoi venir ici me montrer avec tant de 
complaisance toutes ces laideurs écceurantes, 
ces faces ignominieusement sales, ces grotes- 
ques platitudes? Est-ce une épigramme à 
l'endroit de la sacristie? Mais prenez garde! 
Vous ne m’avez averti que vous peigniez une 
mascarade, que vous recommenciez sur 
toile les drélatiques funerailles de Malbroug, 
porté en terre par quatre z’officiers, en don- 
nant seulement à la chanson populaire les 
proportions de l'épopée. 

‘J'entends, c'est du Shakespeare que vous 
avez voulu faire. Ce crâne que vous mêlez 
à la terre fraîchement remuée, sur les bords 
de la fosse, c'est, dans votre esprit, celui 
d'Yorik. 


57- “The ceremony over, each one went to 
bed, some of them with their wives, and the 
others all alone, it’s not that they were 
lacking, for I know plenty of them, blondes 
and then some brunettes, and also some red- 
heads. I won’t say any more on the subject, 
for that is quite enough.’ Illustrated in 
Mistler, p. 113. | 


58. Compare Gautier: ‘Peut-être M. Cour- 
bet a-t-il voulu transporter à Ornans 
PEnterrement des scènes populaires d'Henri 
Monnier, avec ses trivialités discordantes et 
les contrastes choquans ou mélanger, comme 
dans la scène des fossoyeurs d’Hamlet, à la 
mélancolique pensée de la mort l’insouciante 
grossièreté de la vie; toujours est-il que sa 
pensée n’est pas claire, et que le spectateur 
flotte dans l'incertitude” Or Desbarolles: 
‘N’aurait-il pu se réserver une toile à part 
pour y peindre des caricatures, et sont-elles a 
leur place dans une scène d’enterrement? ou 
bien a-t-il voulu imiter Shakespeare?’ And 
Montaiglon: ‘il y avait vraiment à demander 
au peintre ce qu'il avait voulu faire dominer, 
de la charge ou de la douleur Other critics 
referred to different aspects of popular art. 
Champfleury compared Courbet’s pictures 
to the naive woodcuts of rue Gît-le-Cœur - 
< the Burial, he said, surprises us in the same 
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way as these pictures of the latest murders. 

Labeaume was- more hostile: ‘les types de 

ses paysans sont visiblement empruntés aux 

mirobolantes décorations qui égaient les 

foires, et traités avec le même sans-gêne 

d'expression, la même distinction d'agence- 

ment et de couleur. Je me trompe; les tab- 

leaux de la foire ont un mérite qui manque à 

ceux de M. Courbet, la naïveté!” And so was _ 
Louis de Geofroy: ‘il ramène Part tout 

simplement à son point de départ, à la 
grossière industrie des maîtres imagiers.’ 
Sabatier-Ungher of course defended Cour- 
bet’s popular qualities — he talked of the 
accuracy of Courbet’s observation, the 
simple truth of the contrasts he painted. They 
were ‘du haut comique populaire”. “Voici la 
démocratie dans l’art. Il faut mettre de côté 
les petites délicatesses des littératures éner- 
vées. Le peuple ne craint ni les mots crus ni 
les images fortes qui donnent mal aux nerfs 
aux gens de goût . .  p. 63. 


$9. See Mandrou, pp. 168-70. 


60. ‘Peint avec une furie espagnole de 
franc goût. Geofroy (who calls the portrait 
‘Jean Journet en Juif Errant’): ‘.. . beau de 
caractère, de style et nous dirions même ~ de 
couleur’. Noël (cf. ‘un portrait de Jean 
Journet, l'apôtre fouriériste, qui représente 
assez bien le Juif-Errant . . . Ce portrait n'est 
pas ressemblant, dit-on; peu nous importe!’). 


61. ‘Villageois et villageoises’. Dauger. ‘Le 
peuple de nos campagnes’. Haussard, 


62. ‘Ménagerie des bipédes’, Roux-Laver- 
gne; he went on to other definitions. 


63. Peisse. 


64. ‘Les caricatures ignobles et impies des 
juges, du garde-champêtre et de tous ceux 
dont vous avez entouré la fosse béante’, 


65. ‘On voit des hommes noirs plaqués sur 
des femmes noires, et, derrière, des bedeaux 
et des fossoyeurs à figures ignobles, quatre 
porteurs noirs avantagés d’une barbe démoc- 


soc, d’une tournure montagnarde et des 
chapeaux à la Caussidiére! Voila!’ Caussi- 
dière was the revolution’s chief of police for 
a short while in 1848 and dressed his men in 
sashes and wide-brimmed. hats. 


66. Arnoux; Desplaces. 


67. ‘Les hommes faits causant d’affaires’, 
‘Les désœuvrés de province en paletots et en 
pantalons noirs n’ont pas de têtes assez 
attrayantes pour qu'on néglige ainsi toutes 
les ressources du procédé’. 


68. Gautier, Desbois, Mantz, Méry rés- 
pectively. I have deliberately left this 
sequence of quotations untranslated. None 
of the French is difficult, yet it seems to me 
that it is travestied by translation. 


69. Roux-Lavergne (see note 68). 
70. Ferry (see note 68). 


71. Compare Vitu’s ‘des paysans endi- 
manchés’; Pillet’s ‘ces villageois endiman- 
chés’; Haussard’s stress on differences of 
costume, ‘ce deuil endimanché en habit noir, 
en veste, en béguin’; Geofroy’s contempt, 
6 a . 

ces affreux habits neufs dont il orne presque 
toujours ses paysans’. 


72. ‘Une nature sans distinction grande 
certainement, mais tenant bien sa place au 
moins, et ne visant pas a l’exagération du 
vulgarisme’. 


73. ‘Nous connaissons dans cette école 
réaliste un jeune homme de talent et d’avenir 
-... celui-là du moins a une poésie à lui, une 
sauvagerie qui impose, une mise en scéne 
qui repousse ses personnages et les tient à 
bonne distance. Il s’appelle François Millet, 
- et il a envoyé au salon deux toiles. . .. 
Toujours la nature aux champs; mais c’est 
bien là qu’il faut Paller chercher. Le semeur 
est un rude paysan qui n’y va pas de main 
morte et dont la grossièreté primitive n’a 


rien à craindre de son séjour en plein Paris: il ` 


restera toujours ce qu'il est, campagnard de 
pied en cap...’ 


74. In Le Siècle; he is arguing that Millet’s 
view of the countryside is in fact more 


honest than this typical escapist city view. 


75. Desnoyers. 


76. Bourgoin. 
77, Arnoux; Henriet. 


78. ‘Elles trouvent pour les admirer un 
mystérieux et formidable parti.’ 


79. Desplaces. 


80. “Une faction fort compromettante de 
l’école naturaliste’. Mercey. ‘Plusieursfigures, . 
rouges de fureur. Méry. ‘Demandez à 
Courbet ce qu’il faut pour prendre et 
déterminer l'opinion? Il faut avant tout lui 


faire violence.’ Thierry. 


81. ‘Les louanges étranges décernées à M. 
Courbet ont eu pour premier organe certain 
populaire aviné qui envahit les banquettes 
du Salon-Carré. Qu’avait-il 14 à regarder en 
effet, si ce ne sont les plus mauvaises croûtes? 
— Puis des rapins ont. fait écho, de proche en 
proche, il a été question de M. Courbet. 

Pour moi, M. Courbet doit avoir long- 
temps barbouillé des enseignes, particulière- 
ment celles des fumistes et des charbonniers, 
et probablement il n’avait pas une prétention 
plus élevée lorsqu'il courait les foires, à ce 
que prétendent des médisants qu’on dit bien 
informés, exposant ses incroyables toiles 
dans une baraque sur laquelle était écrit: 
GRANDS TABLEAUX DE COURBET, OUVRIER 
PEINTRE.” 


82. See ‘Rapport de 1855 sur le Nombre 
des Visiteurs à l'Exposition Universelle des 
Beaux-Arts’, AN. F21 519, which gives the 
history of these experiments. 


83. In La Feuille du peuple, June—Aug. 1851. 


84. A. Lireux in Le Constitutionnel, 20 Jan. 
1851. 


85. Lecouturier, cited Ch., p. 459. 
86. Cited Ch., p. 459. 
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87. See Ch., p. 366. On Paris as an immi- 
grant city, sec Chevalier (1), and Daumard. 
See also the pseudo-sociological Physiologies 
of the 1840s, like the Physiologie du provincial 
à Paris, 1841. 


88. Ch., esp. pp. 360-79. Cf. Da., pp. 184- 
212. . 


89. On the new quartiers, see Chevalier’s 
brilliant “Les Pierres de la cité’, Ch. pp. 
368-77; on the banlieue insurrection, see 
Molok. 


go. ‘On prie M. Courbet de vouloir bien 
faire raccommoder la chemise et laver les 
pieds à ses casseurs de pierres. — Un homme 
propre et délicat.” Preserved in AN. F21 519. 


o1. See Da. pp. 226f., on the effect of 
immigration on all social milieux. See Da., 
pp. 249-86, on the recruitment from pro- 
vincial rural milieux into. all levels of the 
bourgeoisie. On the importance of marriage 
to social success, see Da., p. 263. 


92. Da., p. 258. 


93. Onthe way in which this section of the 
bourgeoisie merged with the working class 
and the artisanate, see Da., pp. 250-7. She 
calls it a ‘petite bourgeoisie populaire’ or 
even a ‘capitalist proletariat’. 


94. Cited Da., p. 246. 


95. The first was commonplace, e.g. in our 
period, P. Mayer, ‘Le Spectre rouge de 
1852’ in La Patrie, 17 Apr. 1851: ‘La bour- 
geoisie, c’est tout le monde. . . . Quiconque 
aujourd’hui gagne son pain ou le fait gagner 
à d’autres; quiconque manie honnêtement 
et virilement l'outil d’une industrie . . . 
etc’; the second is Baudelaire on Daumier; 
next Baudelaire in the 1846 Salon; last 
Flaubert to G. Sand, 1867, cited in Sartre. 


96. AN. étude, LXXVI, testament déposé 
19 Oct. 1841 (written 1838-39), cited Da., 
p. 256. 


97- Eg. La Comédie sociale, Pouvrier et le 
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paysan by B. Gastineau, in Le Travail 
(Dijon), 25 Jan. 1850. It is odd that this 
theme of bourgeois rejection of peasant 
parents appears in Le Travail, which was the 
direct successor of Le Peuple. Four months 
later, the same paper published Buchon’s 
advertisement. 


98. Niépoivié, p. 117, cited Da., pp. 245-6 


99. These very surprising facts are given 
Da., p. 397. 


100. This sketch of a complex and often 
contradictory body of work is based on the 
following kind of book-cum-pamphlet, 
which poured off the presses at this time: 
Romieu, De Thiais, Blanqui, Modeste, De 
Lasteyrie, Bonnemére, Villermé, Durrieux. 


Da., p. 285. 


102. Cf. Lévi-Strauss, p. 52, on two 
Bororo myths. ‘It would therefore seem that 
the two myths, taken together, refer to three 
domains, each of which was originally 
continuous, but into which discontinuity 
had to be introduced in order that each 
might be conceptualized. In each case, dis- 
continuity is achieved by the radical elimin- 
ation of certain fractions of the continuum. 
Once the latter has been reduced, a smaller 
number of elements are free to spread out in 
the same space, while the distance between 
them is now sufficient to prevent them over- 
lapping or merging into one another.’ 


103. ‘Le paysan trouve dans son existence 
rude et sévére des compensations inconnues 
aux classes ouvrières de nos grandes cités. Il 
est le collaborateur plutôt que le salarié de 
celui qui l’emploie. Il fait partie de la famille 
du cultivateur; il mange le même pain noir 
que lui à la table commune... Qui pour- 
tait dire aussi le charme qu’il éprouve à par- 
courir du regard le petit enclos qui entoure 
sa chaumière, l'arbre qu’il a planté, la vache 
qui nourrit ses enfants; À contempler sa 
vigne et son figuier, enfin! Il a peu de jouis- 





sances, mais il a peu de besoins, et souvent il 
nous plaint de vivre au sein des villes et des 
tentations, pendant que nous le plaignons de 
vivre dans son village, étranger 4 nos emo- 
tions factices et à nos passions délirantes.’ 
Blanqui (1), xxvm, 13. 


104. “Cette marche parallèle et sinistre de la 
richesse et de la misére, dans le pays de 
grande industrie comme dans les pays de 
grande culture.’ Blanqui (1), xxvm, 23. 


105. ‘L’homme de loi, le vrai fléau des 
populations rurales . . . un homme d’affaires, 
un huissier retiré, un greffier qui a vendu la 
charge qu’il avait au prétoire, un avocat sans 
clients, un licensier avorté, qui cultive à la 
fois son petit enclos et ses petites causes, et 
qui vit de menus frais, habilement répétés 
jusqu’à épuisement du plaideur. C’est lui qui 
pratique ou dirige l'usure sous les formes 
variées qui la distinguent dans les campagnes; 
c’est lui qui divise la terre en parcelles atom- 
istiques pour les ventes, et qui exploite avec 
une habileté consommée l'ignorance et les 
passions du paysan.” Blanqui (1), xxx, 14. 


106. The view of the .peasant as brute 
regularly and thoughtlessly coexisted with 
the view of the countryside as idyllic and its 
inhabitants as noble. E.g. Romieu, pp. 
317-18. ‘Le paysan a volontiers recours au 
mensonge; c’est l'habitude des Orientaux et 
des sauvages. . . . Vingt siècles lui ont donné 
le respect absolu de la force. . . . On fit roi 
dans les forêts (dit ce vieux poète du temps 
de saint Louis) le plus brutal et le plus ossu de 
la bande.’ Cf. p. 318. ‘La contemplation 
involontaire de la nature, toujours solennelle 
et toujours grande, [communique] à P 
homme des champs une gravité recueillie qui 


, contraste avec la bruyante verve et l'allure 


aventureuse des ouvriers de nos chantiers. 
Le travailleur agricole n’a rien de cet esprit 
pétulant et hasardeux que l'atelier favorise.’ 
She then goes on to half-justify the costra- 
diction by saying that the first type of peasant 
is typical of districts not yet ‘modernized’; 
but she has, a few pages before, stressed the 


permanence of peasant attitudes, and especi- 
ally of the peasant’s hostility — it is easily 
transferred, she says, from the old seigneur to 
the new proprietor. David de Thiais like- 
wise swaps a view of present degradation for 
a vision of a new rustic golden age. 


107. “Le paysan est généralement jaloux du 
bourgeois; sa supériorité morale et sa 
fortune l’offusquent’. Thiais, p. 14; ‘Le 
paysan d’aujourd’hui se méfie de l’homme 
riche qui, vêtu d’un frac noir, doit sa fortune 
à son industrie et paye grandement le travail 
des manœuvriers qu’il emploie” Romieu, 
p. 315. 


108. ‘A ces traits principaux se mêle une 
défiance extreme, un habit noir est un ennemi 
pour l’homme des champs.’ Durrieux, p. 25; 
‘Le bourgeois campagnard a la glorieuse 
mission de régénérer nos contrées . 
Durrieux, p. 23. 


Postscript (pp. 155-61) 


1. Champfleury (12), p. 246. 


2. ‘C'est le peuple qui va tout à l’heure 
donner le ton en personne; mettez-vous 
donc à l’unisson de ses fanfares, qui ont pour 
elles la consécration du passé et la certitude 
de Pavenir. 

‘Si vous voulez que le peuple vous 
comprenne, endossez vite sa blouse bleue, 
dans vos œuvres; enfoncez-vous vite son 
casque à mèche jusque sur la nuque, chaus- 
sez vite ses gros souliers. Un peu de fumier 
aux mains ne vous siérait même, à l’occasion, 
pas trop mal. . . . Oui, oui, du fumier! 
J'insiste sur le mot. Pincez-vous le nez si 
cela vous offusque. Tout provient du fumier 
dans ce qui nous alimente et nous habille, et 
nous-mêmes nous ne sommes non plus que 
du fumier, à ce que disent la Bible et la 
chimie.’ Buchon (6), p. 92. 


3. See Borel(z), p.78. Addition to the cata- 
logue introduction. 
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